Devoted the Science, Art, Philosophy and Literature 
Education 


The Place Vocational and Liberal 
Studies 1914. 


education, and especially public education, 


transition stage and sometimes seems though 
its “growing pains” will prove fatal. The changes 
educational ideals and the demands upon systems 
education are good deal like Huyler’s candy 
“Fresh every hour.” The popular educational 
creed the day would embrace all these demands 


and the popular desire everything for every- 
body all the time will, very certain, lead those who are 
work this field the fate that ambitious chameleon who 
crawled over gorgeous Scotch plaid shawl and burst wide open. 
find difficult this popular creed this education 
which its friends like call “the new education” “progressive 
education” even sometimes “democratic education” the 
education which seems looking for short cuts, which tests all 
training its immediate commercial value, which expects 
little children judgment sufficiently mature choose what best 
for their mental development although such wisdom the mat- 
ter physical growth looked for form educa- 


which ambitious fit boys and girls for everything under 


the sun and the shortest possible time and with the least 
expenditure energy the part the student. far have 
gone that one enterprising high school the far west, 
informed, offers its students thirty-two different courses embracing 
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everything from preparation for college preparation for matri- 
mony and within few days have heard rumored that well 
known high school neighboring city has added course 
its curriculum. have doubt that the business 
being wife like the business being husband presents 
many difficult problems but strongly suspect that the establish- 
ment self-respect, the development self-control, honest 
desire play fair and sense humor will more solve these 
difficulties than any course rules conduct laid down 
instructor classroom and This idea 
education has caught popular fancy. claims cheaper than 
the real thing and “just good” like many commercial substitutes. 
vigorous are its supporters and spectacular its presentation 
that pause wonder what has become what used call 
education and contemplate the place liberal studies 1914. 

sensible person will deny the justice the popular demand 
upon Secondary Schools for broader educational opportunities for 
growing boys and girls; and every thoughtful person will 
discussion which shall honestly, fairly and sincerely point the way 
these opportunities. For America, adequate systems educa- 
tion, particularly public education, must ready meet the 
insistent demands constantly and rapidly increasing number 
and variety. The little foreigner who comes our shores seek- 
ing freedom and light and opportunity deserves warm welcome 
our public schools and Mary Antin speaks for 
large army when she bears testimony her autobiography the 
fulfilment “The Promised Land” her dream education. 
The defective, the delinquent, the deficient, the subnormal, all 
properly claim our best thought and attention, while must turn 
open mind and sympathetic ear the claims rural commu- 
nities and those who are forced leave the school room the 
moment the compulsory education laws will permit. These prob- 
lems are crowding upon and have attracted public attention and 
have aroused public interest the cause education most 
remarkable degree. Because secondary education state 
development, public interest has centered largely its function 
and its obligation the public serves. The discussion has been 
fast and furious and some has been futile and foolish; but 
general has been marked earnestness purpose and 
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sincerity motive which must eventually bring safe, sane 
and sound conclusions. 

Much the discussion has unfortunately fixed our attention 
too exclusively upon schemes education suggested deplor- 
ably material and commercial age. seem using the terms 
‘practical’ and ‘useful’ and the sign the dollar interchangeably. 
talk ‘democratic’ education with flourish that reminds one 
brass band and Fourth July oration. Just what ‘demo- 
education’ one has quite definitely defined. For some 
reason, which not clearly understand, the line seems 
drawn between the tested, tried and proved subjects liberal 
and the new and yet untested and untried elements 
what are pleased call ‘progressive are 
apparently forgetting the vast armies boys and girls ready, 
desire, ambition and tradition, for that training the mind 
and the spirit which shall make them thoughtful, enlightened 
and citizens great republic. For the time being, 
seem have lost sight the fact that “man does not live bread 
alone” and are unmindful the history, past and present, 
which teaches that scholarship and leadership hand hand. 

time stop and consider, time emphasize the other side 
the have very wholehearted and earnest belief 
the superior educational value the so-called ‘traditional’ sub- 
jects. am, not lacking respect for the subjects not included 
within this group. appreciate their importance, the growing 
demand for them and the growing need them. The eye and the 
hand must trained, but the eye and the hand will obey the 
trained mind, and instruments education the popular 
vocational subjects have not, yet, proved their right called 
equivalents. behooves very careful how substitute 
things for thoughts and persuade ourselves that shall get the 
same results. Recently, has seemed that there are most 
encouraging indications that this discussion the new education 
the one hand and traditional education the other taking 
reasonable turn. long time the daily press and certain 
very popular magazines exploited the cause vocational training 
the exclusion every other kind. Very readable and very 
interesting but not altogether dependable articles dealing with 
the advantages the new education have been numerous and con- 
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spicuous, and very alluring appeals have been made the ground 
democracy. The appeals have seemed undemocratic that 
they have treated vocational education only its narrowest 
sense, and that they have ignored the vocations for which only 
traditional training adequate preparation. remem- 
bered that traditional training also vocational since has led 
and always must lead the great 

Many times these articles the artist has been called point 
the argument placing before striking pictures stoop- 
shouldered, big spectacled boys and girls bending over Greek lexi- 
cons Latin Grammars, while the next page rosy-cheeked, 
fluffy-haired damsels beat eggs with vigor, and broad-shouldered 
young men plane boards with enthusiasm. are invited gaze 
first upon this picture and then upon that. The reading public 
cannot expected know that such schools traditional train- 
ing these articles picture not exist today. They cannot 
expected understand that even traditional education can 
administered modern methods and that the good health and fine 
appearance boys and girls are matter much importance 
academic vocational schools. But now, unusual 
experience pick the daily papers and current magazines and 
find, from the pen unquestioned authority, articles calling 
back from the extreme view which has been taken and impressing 
upon the fact that, surely must meet the demands for 
broader opportunities, just surely must remember the 
supreme importance that training the mind and that culti- 
vation the heart which can come only through careful, serious 
and thoughtful contemplation the old rather than the new, 
that definite mental discipline which acquired through the 
languages ancient well modern, that development 
reason which the result intimate acquaintance with 
rigid course mathematics, and that intelligent and sympathetic 
view our present civilization which can derived only from 
knowledge the world’s past history. 

Further, special, technical and vocational schools are more and 
more insistently demanding thorough and careful preparation 
liberal studies. The engineering faculty great University 
recently entered successful protest when important prepara- 
tory school proposed eliminate Greek from its curriculum; and 
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the dean that engineering faculty told not long ago that there 
preparation for student engineering equal the old- 
fashioned classical course. bulletin vocational training 
recently issued the Association Collegiate Alumnae, 206 in- 
stitutions offering special and technical training women are 
listed. these, specify entrance requirements; ask 
high school diploma its equivalent; base admission the 
College Entrance requirement; admit special examination 
require bachelor’s degree its equivalent shown exam- 
require one year more college work; require 
normal training and graduate degrees, far can discover 
vocational subjects are required part the preparation for 
admission any these some instances minimum 
amount vocational work accepted. This seems speak 
rather eloquently the firmness the foundation laid 
traditional training. 

These instances with others that are meeting frequently 
would seem indicate that its other advantages liberal educa- 
cation adding considerable commercial value. But, aside from 
the indications the practical value liberal education, too 
much hope that learning may cherished for learning’s sake 
this great country ours? That culture for culture’s sake may 
not despised? And not discipline worthy end 
Why learning represented traditional training aristocratic 
Surely not because confined the rich and the great. 
one familiar with large Secondary Schools will find any 
reason question the absolute democracy the personnel the 
College preparatory courses and one acquainted with the results 
this training and the achievements its product can question 
its usefulness, its value and its inspiring influence lives other- 
wise blank, bleak and drab. 

the school know best more than one-third the enrollment 
from choice the college preparatory courses. such 
tion the school will finally enter college, regret say, but they 
and their parents have faith that along this path liberal educa- 
tion lies strength mind and heart. There are many such 
“seekers after light” the country over and our eagerness pro- 
vide what have labeled “the practical” and “the useful” there 
danger that their claims may not receive fair consideration. 
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There sufficient evidence the record the achievements 
these young women explain why technical schools prefer 
pretty thorough preparation liberal studies and also sufficient 
evidence indicate that careful preparation liberal studies has 
its immediate practical value for not few them have gone 
from the school room into the business world and have met with 
success becaused they have been trained think and the young 
woman who can think may depended upon do, And again, 
why must culture mentioned with sneer were not 
very real and very important factor the lives individuals, 
communities and nations? While those who daily 
contemplate young America wending his happy way through pleas- 
ant educational pastures, browsing little here and nibbling bit 
there, and the end proudly displaying handsome diploma, will, 
sure, agree that disciplinary subjects shall forever encour- 
aged. And so, plea for the encouragement liberal studies 
high schools recognition their proved value generations 
boys and girls, for just acknowledgment the plain duty 
high schools prepare boys and girls for larger life than mere 
wage-earning. Scholarship and culture must preserved any 
nation that truly great. 

The discussion turning, the pendulum coming normal; 
are reaching the very certain conviction that the past educa- 
tion was not all bad, that the present not all good and that real 
progress will made only taking the best from past and from 
present into the future go. There plenty room the 
world for both forms education and plenty work for the 
adherents both sides the discussion. cannot believe that 
what being called “democratic” will 
ever find itself firmly established until lays its own foundation 
the solid rock discipline, thoroughness and concentration 
and effort and gives over its apparent attempt raise 
itself upon the ruins traditional training. has seemed 
indication weakness that much the support the “new” 
education has taken the form condemning the old. realize 
that much the discussion has had for its object the drawing 
public attention the new cause trick advertising entirely 
unworthy the magnitude and the importance the problem. But 
the smoke battle lifting and soon shall all see more clearly 
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and better perspective. shall recognize that preparation for 
wage-earning only one part preparation for and though 
with larger vision and broader sympathy shall provide 
for those whose circumstances limit their years preparation 
shall encourage, nay insist that, all who may shall acquire that 
larger, fuller, broader, preparation which makes for complete 
living. 

Just now the public inclined charge the schools with the 
whole responsibility preparing boys and girls for complete living 
and perfectly true that the schools’ responsibility and ought 
much larger than was years ago when school-teaching was 
confined the three R’s and living very much simpler problem 
than today. More than that every one with cause exploit 
sees the particularly the public the 
proper medium for exploitation until that definite work for which 
schools are organized crowded the wall. earnest woman 
much interested great and good cause and grievously disap- 
pointed that could not made part the course study said 
not long ago “Are the schools never going teach boys and 
girls never are. never can. Life taught 
experience and the lesson learned most unfortunately 
when the time has come give up. Schools cannot anticipate 
and prepare boys and girls for all the experiences that life will 
bring What they can with the sympathetic cooperation 
parents equip boys and girls with strong bodies, with 
trained minds, and with ambition give the world the best 
that them lies. this must remember first that there are 
three vitally important factors the education boys and girls 
their parents, their schools and their associations, and the school 
cannot the work all three without sacrificing its own peculiar 
function. does seem too generally true that homes are not bear- 
ing their full share the burden, and our eagerness give the 
child full measure have made place our school organization 
for many things which properly belong elsewhere. make plea 
for the shirking one iota its responsibility the school; but 
protest against the growing tendency hold the teacher re- 
sponsible for the whole life the child. Five hours five days 
perhaps forty weeks the teacher’s maximum time allowance 
per year with her class forty more pupils and she cannot 
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the work mother, father, minister, physician and friend, and 
provide education the same time, matter how willing she may 
nor how pressing the need. 

And second, must remember that preparation for successful 
living even this very material age more, much more, than prep- 
aration for wage-earning. Remembering this, shall longer 
hear that too common should boy study history 
ing and dressmaking are all life for them. But are they? 


Suppose, for the sake argument, swim for moment with 
the current this very practical age and grant that ability earn 
living is, ability earn the wherewithal which one 
may live preparation for life. What are the essential factors 
earning one’s living successfully today not simple 
once was. There are, believe, five fundamental require- 
ments 

Good health. 

well trained and well stored mind. 

genuine and generous human interest. 

truly religious spirit. 

Technical professional equipment the field which 
one work. 


may seem many that the first and the last are the only 
really important factors and that three and four, least, are quite 
aside from the question. Surely person good health and 
trained given kind work can earn living. True can 
earn food and shelter, but not also true that even this 
very material age food and shelter are longer living. 
believe that nothing short these five factors equipment for 
earning living today and very sure that nothing short 
them equipment for life. 

this true what mean these five fundamental fac- 
tors which are essential. good health not mean strength 
for hammer throwing contest nor fleetness foot for marathon 
race nor skill acquire the basket ball championship, glorious 
all these things may be—but rather all round development attained 
through knowledge and obedience the laws hygiene and 
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good common sense. Proper food, proper clothing, clean living, 
clean thinking, self-control and temperance all things. 

well-trained and well-stored mind mean mind pre- 
pared think and act, ready bring the forces knowledge 
and intelligence bear upon the problems life; mind 
furnished that leisure well working hours shall spent 
worthily, happily, and profitably. Leisure hours are many 
more than working hours and preparation for them quite im- 
portant. More and more the cultivation the spirit potent 
influence real success. 

genuine and generous human interest seems the 
application the Golden Rule daily life and obedience the 
commandment “to love thy neighbor while truly 
religious spirit indicates reverent recognition the fatherhood 
God and sympathetic understanding the brotherhood 
man. With these four factors established will time add 
technical professional training which must always mean careful, 
systematic, specialized and concentrated study particular field 
endeavor ability bring bear upon one’s work the best 
thought and the best methods the day and the highest skill 
which one capable. 

And once more plea for the encouragement liberal 
studies because believe they are the potent influence such prep- 
aration and because believe that the product such 
preparation this must self-reliant, self-respecting, high- 
minded, strong hearted young men and young women with well- 
trained minds strong and vigorous bodies and with the capacity 
for service themselves, the community, the state and the 
nation developed its highest power. 
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United States there are approximately 
20,000 motion picture theatres, entertaining some- 
thing like 10,000,000 men, women, and children 
every week day, 3,000,000,000 persons year. 
Hampden county there are over such theatres 
the city Springfield there are motion pic- 
ture theatres with total daily attendance 9,000, 
Sundays alone frequently over 10,000 per- 
sons are present. The number theatres and people attending 
them are increasing with tremendous rapidity. 
The motion picture craze spreading beyond the theatre itself 
the church, the school, the A., manufacturing plants, 
baseball instruction rooms; and recently, understand, the motion 
picture being made use traveling salesmen supplement 
the exposition their goods. the making reels there 
end. Sex problems, labor problems, Bible teachings and scenes, 
natural history, geography, dancing, literature, travels, dangers 
from certain diseases, historical episodes, the saloon evil, melo- 
drama, and coarse humor,—anything and would seem everything 
that all lends itself pictorial portrayal run off the motion 
picture theatre. subject appears too trivial, delicate, 
religious. Every taste satisfied, and sometimes every taste 
shocked. 
Hence endless discussion has arisen among thinking men 
and women throughout the land over the kind films that should 
exhibited, prohibited. Some people believe that the way 
remedy vice let the world see all its phases, and thereby 
shock people into decency. others, such vivid portrayal 
scenes from the seamy side life tends only awaken morbid 
curiosity and frequently desire and likewise. There 
appears assumption both sides that the world generally 
reacts what sees the same way, regardless age, sex, tem- 
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perament, home environment, personal tendencies. Ordinarily, 
the average father and mother not find necessary becoming 
take their children aside and tell them about the rottenness that 
found the dark places the earth. our desire 
have the realities life pictured all its possible forms 
not give into the hands boys and girls the many books and plays 
that deal with the underworld. Nor course encourage the 
boys and girls pass through the wild oats experience means 
making them ultimately shun the ways evil. Yet beyond 
doubt the cinematograph can made agent teaching 
lessons honesty, courage, manliness, industry, sobriety, 
and good citizenship generally. 

What have say here this paper result personal 
observation gained through daily attendance the motion picture 
theatre for some weeks past, supplemented the testimony 
about 3700 boys and girls the schools Springfield, Mass. 
Providence, and Lynn, Mass., little reading, and 
interviews with the theatre managers. have tried 
look the subject from the child’s child, 
mean the boy and girl, say from ten years age 
eighteen. asked these young people how often they at- 
tended, what kind shows they liked best, whether their 
parents favored their going, what they thought they gained from 
the performance, whether not affected their desire read, 
attend the legitimate theatre, whether they made any use 
what they saw learned their English work, how the pictures 
affected their eyes, and general, what they thought the motion 
pictures. 

Practically all pupils questioned, have been the motion 
ture theatre some time. About per cent. only, oftener 
than once week. About per cent. attend only once twice 
month. Furthermore, believe safe statement make 
that the best pupils least best mean pupils good 
standing deportment and scholarship. doubt, however, the 
attendance these best pupils influenced the conscientious 
attitude they hold their school work. 

Among the plays and scenes having first place their preference 
two deserve special mention: “Pathe Weekly” and the “Pictorial 
Weekly.” general, students seem abhor sensational and 
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unduly “foolish” pictures. The following tables tend show 
increasingly elevated taste the pupils grow older. the earlier 
years, scenes depicting brute action hold first place later humorous 
and educational scenes are first choice. 


Table based examination 2364 children the 
grammar schools Providence, I.* 


Educational 183 317 312 907 
Western 192 211 186 146 735 
Comedy (funny) 100 364 


2364 


The collaborator makes this comment: That the plays often 
exert unwholesome influence substantiated the following 
answers 

like where man has wife and three children, and the wife 
has fellow.” 

“Tt exciting when two men want marry the same 


Table based examination 129 ninth grade pupils 
the Forest Park school, Springfield. (This school located 
one the best sections the city. These pupils said that the 
pictures helped somewhat their school work, the following 
ence, composition, current events, and religion. They 
attended the motion picture theatre about three times month, but 
most them said they would like oftener they could get 
the “price.” They acknowledge little desire attend the real 
theatre. Fifty said they dream more less frequently about the 
pictures they see; had frightened dreams; one was “haunted” 
wide have the pictures more less mind while 
school. asked them what pictures lingered longest mem- 
ory, with this result: horses, one; sea, love story, war, 
travel, adventure, 13; funny scenes, 15; mystery, 15; tragedy 
(they called murder story), 17; educational, 25. the whole 
Survey, April, 1914. 
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these children attended the theatre the afternoon, and went 
the best the city. 


Table pupils the Central High School. 
Spectacular, 126, where display the big thing. 

Tragedy, 150, where killing self others the chief thing. 
Comedy, 240, where laugh the chief thing. 

Travels, 318, where strange sights and scenes are the big things. 
Western, 351, where daring and picturesque characters are promi- 
nent. 
Thrillers, 369, where excitement any cost the dominant thing. 
Educational, 411, where books and plays and processes are repre- 

sented. 

pupil would like have any one two these the ex- 
clusion the others. usually likes the medley. 

Like best read the book play before witnessing the represen- 
tation, 210. 

Like best read the book play after witnessing the repre- 
sentation, 85. 

Imagination affected, 125. (The others could not tell 
was not). 

Dreamed least once the pictures seen, 52. 

About one pupil fifteen thought they helped once while 
English. The best pupils got least help this way. 

the high school find that there tendency the boy and 
girl take the movies less and less seriously they become more 
mature. the grammar school they are very enthusiastic about 
them; the senior class the high school they are indifferent. 
spite their greater maturity and consequent greater freedom 
from direct parental oversight, the average attendance the 
motion picture theatre slightly lower among high school upper 
class pupils than among grammar school children. Almost without 
exception the high school senior prefers the legitimate stage. 
Furthermore, stated before, the tendency the movies 
strongest among the lower grade pupil,—i. the more less 
dull pupil. least would seem from testimony given. 

Let quote few the several points view gleaned from 
the pupil’s papers. 

(1) think that motion pictures whole are good thing. 
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They keep people off the streets who otherwise might about 
doing harm.” 

Sometimes myself, think that the cheaper grade motion 
picture theatre kind street cleaner. 

(2) think they are about good dime novels for educa- 
tion. They are too sentimental and untrue life.” 

(3) great part the motion picture plays lead people 
think the lower things life instead the 

(4) would much rather see reel play.” spelled real, 
that left wondering what meant. 

(5) them are the same plan and are just for the 
ignorant people and get money, but some plays teach you things.” 

(6) girl the senior class wrote: too much fri- 
volity and nonsense the motion picture not much 
that appeals the intellect. The sex question always brought 
(She probably means marriage.) There such thing too 
much this for young people. They get wrong ideas married 
life and everything connected with the sex problem.” She may 
right! 

(7) comedy not too serious lightens one’s feelings and 
makes them laugh.” 

while.” 

Generally speaking, the grown child goes entertained, 
and time and again read that says was amused over 
things that later made him disgusted with himself. One more 
reflective boys, with fondness for big words, writes: time 
usually wasted such performances. The plays are frequently 
preposterous, unnatural, and with tendency pervert the 
young people. The pictures stimulate unnatural propensities,— 
such hopping freights, murdering, counterfeiting, ete. There 
are two ideas that are most commonly dealt with the movies 
love and murder. never received grain culture from the 
movies. like the real stage and actual drama. They don’t 
make many awful faces there, but are more you see people 
life. think the motion pictures can improved 
out this tragedy nonsense.” 

The type testimony the following excerpt found 
rather frequent: 
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think they have large educational value, for many people 
who not read much, maybe who cannot read all, have 
opportunity see some the best plays and books, see many 
parts the world, see some the events that are happening 
the world, and all for small sum money.” There 
good deal truth that statement. own impression 
that large porportion the audience the cheaper grade 
theatre made apparently just such people. Much 
surprise, always more than fifty per eent. the audience 
the five-cent theatre, the afternoon, composed men, never 
more than fifteen per cent. Conditions are usually re- 
versed, however, regards men and women the ten cent thea- 
tres, and far more children are found there. Children from 
the better class homes are seldom seen the five cent theatre. 
This difference five cents the price admission makes world 
difference the type spectator. 

About three out hundred the high school prefer the mo- 
tion picture theatre the legitimate stage. Pupils usually attend 
the motion picture theatre, not much from choice from eco- 
necessity. Most the pupils agree that they select seat 
pretty well back the hall, their eyes are not likely ache, but 
they nearly all declare that they cannot gaze for any great length 
time without finding necessary close the eyes rest them. 
Apropos this, find that the state Massachusetts last 
July, aimed help the spectator this regard requiring that 
“Every person, firm, corporation, association persons operat- 
ing owning such machines, shall after each film, picture, series 
pictures, the expiration twenty minutes, furnish some 
other form entertainment amusement for period not 
less than five minutes.” Since July, the letter this law has not 
been force, but many theatres still observe the five-minute rest 
requirement. suppose effort meet this statute that 
the proprietors many motion picture houses thrust into the 
program little vaudeville. Necessarily, the lower priced the- 
atres this vaudeville very cheap character, and almost always 
far worse than anything found the pictures themselves. 

The prevailing attitude parents regarding the attendance 
their children the motion picture theatre one caution. They 
generally counsel great moderation. Yet one boy made the ad- 
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mission that his own interest the pictures was slight, but his 
mother and father took him every Friday night, and that what 
they saw usually became the topic conversation till the next 
Friday night. 

meanderings the past four weeks among motion picture 
houses witnessed bewildering array scenes taken from all 
walks and phases life and near-life. Holdups, railway wrecks, 
stage coach fights, Indian raids, highway robbery, cowboy fights, 
counterfeiting scenes, drownings, plentiful display knives, 
guns, revolvers, and fists, and many thrilling get-aways horse, 
train, and automobile. have seen men hanged, stabbed, flung 
overboard, tied track, shot, and tarred and feathered. have 
seen girls flirt, sell themselves, drink poison, and generally cater 


‘to the world, the flesh, and the devil. things sought for have 


been money, inheritances, gold mines, rival’s life, divorce, and 
many other the baser things that commonly move the undercur- 
rent life. attain their ends have seen men wreck trains, 
and generally treat life worth something less than puff 
souls have been bought and sold; subterfuge hundred 
kinds has been often made appear heroic and clever; and pranks 
numberless varieties involving funny but rough and tumble 
scenes made look like “charming foolery.” Tragedy usually 
dubbed murder, and have not doubt the average 
man and woman who attends the cheap theatre. find myself 
agreeing with the senior who wrote: 

“The photo-plays are too ‘dare devil-don’t whole. 
They portray the unusual and unreal. They cause the observer 
have thrills which are not healthy thrills.” 

asserted some people that the motion picture theatre has 
educational value, for all the scenes depicted are not photo- 
plays, but scenes taken from history, geography, literature, well 
life. Indeed, quite possible affected like one 
girls school who says her common experienee find 
herself frequently the course one afternoon enlightened, 
amused, saddened, and disgusted. Only occasionally can she say 
that she has really retained anything worth while. Unless the 
scenes are particularly horrid, she forgets what she sees almost 
soon she sees it. Yet this girl not the habit forgetting 
things her standing school plainly shows. Why didn’t she 
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learn something? the motion pictures make their 
rather more immediate comprehension than any development 
intelligence. people ordinary intelligence, there slight 
incentive think. The pictures move rapidly, the events hasten 
swiftly, that thoughtful attention quite impossible. There 
time think. Moreover, new knowledge must built 
previous knowledge. good instructor proceeds his in- 
struction from the known the unknown. The motion picture 
theatre necessarily ignores this principle. most absurd 
thing deluge the mind with new things and expect results. 
course speaking from the view point the child. The reel 
whizzes along, and rapid succession follow bewildering in- 
coherency youthful mind, war scenes, rice gathering China, 
the Salem fire, lion hunting Africa, swimming lessons West 
Point, Rocky Mountain scenery, the drug terror, how Issy stuck 
his post,—the variety depends largely upon the price admission. 
What teacher will hazard the guess that any ordinary child 
intellect can harried into gaining anything permanently 
from such array unrelated, and the child rather unintelli- 
gible hodgepodge sense and nonsense. 

Few people this world can learn except reflection. Ex- 
tensive reading frequently little practical value because the 
books are read with the eye and not with the mind. Great readers 
have seldom been great thinkers. Wordsworth with his little 
library seventy volumes has left far more lasting and deep im- 
pression upon the world than Southey with his eighteen thousand 
volumes. the other extreme are the people who confine their 
reading exclusively the newspapers, which necessity contain 
helter skelter tidbits information, more less transient, 
read while running, forgotten the wink eye. The 
motion picture performance often this character. cer- 
tain small per cent. us, this the best it. may attend the 
show and look and not think, for don’t have to. 

But the case children different proposition. 
grownups are worldly wise, know the sham from the real; usu- 
ally are not wholly taken what see. can therefore 
let the film man run off any amount life and are somehow 
able adjust most our own experience,— what cannot 
adjust pass by. But with the children too arduous 
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undertaking, for they are still that period life when the world 
wonderful place, where every day and hour presents their 
wonder-gaze some new thing. The motion picture must frequently 
tax the brain the child the limit his effort put two and 
two together. “What all the action about?” “What are they 
trying “Aren’t they “Gee, what foxy 
trick!” “Couldn’t shoot?’ what the child going 
with process manufacture that wholly foreign his ex- 
perience, such the making ready beef for market, the manu- 
facture soap, what not, all run off before his startled gaze 
with lightning-like rapidity, without word comment? How can 
any one say that the boy girl really learning anything effectu- 
ally that method? wonder, curiosity, may excited, 
more frequently they may bored having such educational 
pictures thrust between the funny tragic ones. one young- 
ster said: close eyes during the geography scenes 
rest them.” quite likely would assent this statement: 

entertained. School enough for me.” Knowing 
the boy, suspect school more than enough for him. From time 
time ran across paper that read like this: 

get tired looking the pictures. think hard that keep 
dren say that the pictures trouble their sleep, isn’t that they 
are completely deluded what they see, having had sort 
experience help them penetrate the make believe 
motherly sort girl gives little light the answer this 

think that child shouldn’t allowed see the movies often 
older person with him who will interpret the meaning 
and tell him clearly.” The girl who wrote that “after seeing 
Quo Vadis eyes were awful condition,” probably meant 
that she had the time her young life trying interpret the 
scenes. boy wrote that was greatly impressed when Cabi- 
ria the queen finally took poison and died! too was having 
difficulty with making proper interpretation what saw. The 
same boy says that while the playhouse, especially the end 
exciting play, feel general relaxation muscles. 
seems become adds. 

The more look into this question the relation the motion 
picture theatre the child, the more convinced that some- 
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thing must certainly done make such places better places for 
children. The appeal there the child too frequently the 
lower, animal side his nature, educational scenes are being 
run off, done wholly unpedagogical fashion that they 
teach little nothing. 

“Most us,” says Clayton Hamilton his book Studies 
Stagecraft, “suffer from tragic need laughter”: and may add 
that if, result, should laugh our heads off when Mary flings 
spoonful soft mashed potato into her lover’s face, would not 
laugh just eagerly the whimsicalities Sir James Barrie 
The average theatre manager looks down public rather than 
it. Most moving picture performances seem indicate that 
the manager thinks that his audience has brains; either wit- 
nesses play full blood and thunder, skit dominated 
rough-house humor. bad enough for adults, but what shall 
say its disastrous effects upon the minds children 

The photo-play should made art just much the spoken 
drama. Most good plays depend for their upon the pic- 
ture elements them. The essentials character, action, and 
setting are conveyed pretty largely vision alone. Hence there 
splendid opportunity utilize the motion picture reproduce 
the great mass existing drama. 

seems that the motion picture theatre should attempt 
more with setting, wild out-of-door life, and 
and with certain kinds action, such racing, the movement 
the sea, the wind, manufacturing processes, and rather less with 
effort delineate character, especially certain types character. 
the picture, character suggested what the person doing, 
the theory suppose that action speaks louder than words. But 
any one knows that character made countless elements 
moulded together means that cannot seen the eye. The 
motion picture apparently tries get around this difficulty hav- 
ing its actors twist and contort their countenances express inner 
feelings that are usually, however, immediately translated into 
action. Self-controlled people, people fine, well-poised charac- 
ters, not wear their hearts minds where they may read 
all the world. Stevenson’s Gossip and Romance this state- 
ment occurs: 
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read story books childhood not for eloquence charac- 
ter thought, but for some quality the brute incident ...... 
Conduct three parts life, they say; but think they put 
high. There vast deal life......where the interest turns 
the passionate slips and hesitations the conscience, 
but the problems the body and the practical intelligence, 
clean open air adventure, the shock arms the diplomacy 
life. With such material this, impossible build play, 
for the serious theatre exists solely moral grounds, and 
standing proof the dissemination the human But 
possible build, upon this ground......the most lively, 
beautiful, and buoyant tales.” 

said that Stevenson made study the dime novel before 
wrote Treasure Island. that may, closely followed 
its style. The motion picture author should take Stevenson 
for his guide when making plays for the children. Satisfy their 
desire see brute action, but let them its truly heroic 
light, not much battling with spiritual forces,—sins various 
kinds that are should quite beyond the child’s actual experi- 
ence,—but with the visible and adventure 
wholesome kind. Put man work upon big things, like digging 
mines, tunnelling, cattle ranching, mountain engineering, soldiery. 
When you would make the children laugh give them the grotesque, 
but save them from horse play, from the Sunday supplement kind 
humor. they are shown educational films, accompany 
them some kind educational atmosphere. 

appears here that the motion picture has been somewhat 
harshly criticised, the criticism has been chiefly that the boy 
and girl who attend it. They are more severe than their elders. 

much for the moving pictures. the moment left shall 
make only the briefest comment their probable relation the 
study English, merely enumerating conclusions. 

The subject affords interesting study for sociologists,— 
study the child and the power environment,— but has 
little help teaching English. The problem involved 
ethical one, possibly problem school administration, but 
not legitimate English problem. apparently being handled 
skilfully the Children’s Motion Picture Leaque New York, 
movement that attaining national scope, but one primarily 
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aiming make the motion picture theatres New York city fit 
places for the 1,000,000 children whom the league finds susceptible 
its influence. 

The pupils declare for the most part that they have never 
associated the motion pictures with their English. The student 
not apparently conscious any influence his composition 
work. 

The pictures not stir the imagination much emo- 
tional fears. This quite likely due the child’s inexperience 
and consequent inability relate what sees what knows. 

The pictures books and plays neither take the place 
the reading itself, nor encourage especially subsequent reading 
the works. The original book play becomes the hands the 
film makers, merely the source ready-made material with which 
create series reels more less truthfully depicted. 

Attendance the motion picture theatre has appreciable 
effect the attitude the boy and girl toward the legitimate the- 
atre. usually goes the motion picture theatre because 
much lower price. 

suspect that appears from what have written that think 
that much everything see the motion picture theatre de- 
basing the wrong track. mean say such thing, but 
makes great drain imagination see that the average per- 
formance capable much improvement. fact must 
improved the motion picture theatre hopes draw itself the 
more intelligent portion the public, and especially going 
fit place send the children. 
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Recent Educational Tendencies Argentina 


Oxrorp, 


since the epoch making administration Sar- 


miento public instruction has occupied pre-eminent 
has dared ignore and more than one has 
achieved for himself lasting reputation and politi- 
cal preferment championing its cause. One re- 
sult (and most beneficent result has been) 


this ceaseless agitation has been the steady progress 
public instruction. has rapidly decreased propor- 
tion the population. The universities have grown enrollment 
more rapidly even than those North America. Secondary edu- 
cation has likewise felt the forward impulse. More important 
perhaps than the actual growth the schools number and effi- 
ciency the enthusiasm the Argentine republic for all that calls 
itself education, and the general conviction that education not only 
ennobles the state, but also that educated citizenship the 
greatest asset the state. Those who know Spanish-American 
history can appreciate what advance this is, and how much 
augurs good. 

Another result the constant educational agitation Argentina 
has been the lack continuity school legislation and educational 
policy. Argentina not the only portion the globe that has 
fered much from hasty reforms, ill-advised educational importa- 
tions and sandwiched scholastic systems, but Argentina the temp- 
tation innovate and readjust has been particularly strong. Espec- 
ially has this been true secondary education. The public 
primary school, the term used today, was entirely new 
thing Argentina sixty years ago, fact was many older 
countries. Consequently has experienced relatively steady 
evolution. the case the high school, however, the situation 
was different. Such school had existed from the earliest days 
the colony, either part the university, independent 
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institution under clerical patronage and direction. This institution 
had well established traditions. was either classical and cultural 
was avowedly preparation for one another the learned 
professions. The founders the public high school modern 
Argentina,— the political seers day,— felt that its ten- 
dency should modern and practical. However, educational 
tradition could not annihilated legislative enactment. Hence 
the struggle that has endured half century, with alternating suc- 
cesses. One year, the cultural, pre-university high school has been 
the model; the next, the practical people’s school, complementary 
the elementary school, providing general instruction, adapted 
local needs, has been the object the educational authorities. 
not inadvisedly that the word “year” has been used de- 
scribing these changes policy. the last sixty years there have 
been sixty ministers public instruction. Some few, really great 
men and profound students education, have held office for 
number years succession, and put into operation well organ- 
ized systems public instruction, but many were elevated the 
important position political exigencies and without any marked 
qualifications for the duties they were called assume. This, 
however, did not deter them from attempting signalize their 
ephemeral administration some revolutionary changes the 
educational policy the nation, The secondary school was 
easy mark, since national distinction from the elementary 
school, which primarily (and until recently wholly) the concern 
the individual provinces. 

frequent matter change has been the length the high 
school course. The traditional length was six years, but years ago 
was reduced five, the same time that the curriculum was 
made less classical. The national universities, which are autono- 
mous their internal affairs, replied lengthening one year 
their requirements for degrees. Some two years ago the curricu- 
lum the secondary schools was extended again six years. 

Another subject that caused great amount argument pro 
and and about which there have been many changes policy 
the matter Latin. The most natural supposition would 
that people Neo-Latin tongue would firmly wedded the 
study this classical language, but the great majority Spanish 
American countries have long since eliminated from the high 
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school curriculum. Argentina the policy has vacillated more 
than any other country South America. few years ago 
the cause Latin Argentina seemed hopelessly lost, but within 
the past two years, has been reinstated, least the university 
towns. coincidence that contributed its restoration was the 
transference the University Buenos Aires the boys’ central 
high school the city preparatory school for the University. 
The conservative element the University chapter fought for the 
restoration the classic tongue the newly organized curriculum, 
and ultimately won the day. The outcome was, however, some- 
thing compromise. Contrary the usual order which 
new subject the curriculum intensified the earlier stages 
its study, Latin the new course study allotted but two 
hours per week the first years, and the time increased grad- 
ually the later years. The student who remains the high 
school only two three there are many who fail 
complete the entire course,— will not have large proportion 
his time absorbed the while those who aspire 
versity training will have the bulk their preparation Latin 
during the years immediately preceding their entrance upon pro- 
fessional study. The meager course but two hours the first 
years would utterly futile English German speaking 
community, but Neo-Latin country may accomplish some- 
thing notwithstanding its unsoundness. 

Still another question that has aroused much debate Argen- 
tina the character the secondary school. Shall its instruction 
general, and cultural, destined for the ordinary 
citizen, shall technical, preparing for special vocations and 
varying according the particular demands the region 
located? cannot said that there has been frequent change 
policy this respect. The agitation this instance has been 
limited the expression opinion the platform and the 
press, and the pronouncements educational 
dition has far maintained itself, and the high school has re- 
mained general culture school with strong bent toward univer- 
sity preparation, with practically the same course for all,— course 
that does not contain enough science satisfy the views the 
colleges medicine, agriculture and engineering, not enough 
social science for the college law, and not enough language and 
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literature for the college philosophy and letters. Yet spite 
this fact, and spite earnest appeals from some prominent 
educators, seems impossible substitute for the present unified 
course varied, elective optional curriculum. Similar condi- 
tions exist most Latin American countries. Vocational training 
even modified character has never found permanent abiding 
place the regular high school. result, those countries 
that have felt the need such instruction there has grown 
system parallel institutions, state supported and state directed 
commercial high schools, technical high schools, and normal high 
schools. The policy wasteful from financial standpoint, and 
tends create and maintain class distinctions. 

The high school should the elementary 
school. However, the single-course school with its rigid general 
curriculum was re-affirmed the Argentine ideal the last na- 
tional congress teachers held Cordoba February, 1913, 
these words: “Secondary education constitutes grade general 
instruction and therefore should not strive develop particular 
aptitudes, aim specialization, but should endeavor develop 
harmoniously the entire capacity the student, and initiate him 
into the fundamental concepts knowledge. must considered 
necessary complement the elementary school and the in- 
dispensable basis the higher.” This resolution was passed the 
most conservative the larger cities Argentina, the shadow 
the old colonial university, and its conservatism should perhaps 
discounted not little view these circumstances, But 
when all has been said, undoubtedly reflects educational ideals, 
while certainly pictures the Argentine high school today. 
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Examination Outline for Language Work 
(High School, First Year.) 


L. 
(Literature read during the year.) 
follows the literature you have studied during 
the year: 


Prose 
Poetry 


Three 
Characters 


Nationality 
Author 


Place 


Author Story 


Historical Period 
Name Story 


II. 


(Punctuation and Capitals. 

The following passage from the Looking-Glass” 
written without indentation, punctuation, capital letters. Re- 
write correctly. 

alice change the subject asked does she ever come out 
daresay youll see her soon said the rose shes one the thorny kind 
where does she wear her thorns alice asked with some curiosity why 
all round her head course the rose replied was wondering you 
hadnt got some too thought was the regular rule shes coming 
now cried the larkspur hear her footstep thump thump along the 
gravel walk, 

Write quotation ten lines from something you have 
studied this year. 

Write and address letter James Smith who physi- 
cian living New Rochelle, New York, number fifteen Webster 
street, asking him send you pamphlet written him and pub- 
lished the twentieth day Tell him that you live 
Coleville, village Kentucky, and that you are the rural free 
delivery route. 

(Words and 

Rewrite each sentence, using the singular number instead 
the plural:—The phenomena nature are truly wonderful; 
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prepared two analyses to-day; The indices these books are in- 
They are alumni the same college Count the vertebrae 
that skeleton; saw two oases the great desert; Point out 
the parentheses this page; There are two series use; Our 
country has passed through many crises. 


2. 


Fill the blanks with the correct form lie sit. 
You should now. 


You must not late. 


They around the fire. 
will the table for lunch. 
the couch hour. 


Classify the following words (1) number 


(2) source. each well written sentence. 
nate the pronunciation each:—Famine, benediction, geometry, 
yacht, ruffian, algebra, depot, goodness, telephone. 


Complete the following 
The subject finite verb 
The predicate after the verb 
The object verb preposition 
Pronouns agree with 
Verbs agree with 
Adjectives agree with 
used before 
Two negatives 
The which precedes infinitive must not 
Conjunctions 


IV. 
(Figures Speech. 
What meant (1) literal language; (2) figurative lan- 


guage? what subject treated Rhetoric these two defini- 
tions form introduction? What name given the figure il- 
lustrated the sentences below 


for man, his days are grass. 
Bread the staff life. 

All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon. 

must earn his bread the sweat his brow. 
And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood. 
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hast taught me, Silent River, 
Many lesson, deep and long. 

literal language, the thought each the above 

sentences. 
(Definitions. 

description, narration, exposition, 
drama, rhyme, meter, fiction, rhythm, blank verse, theme, abstract, 
outline, idiom, obsolete word, paraphrase, archaic word, amplifica- 
tion, paragraph. 

(Sentences and Paragraphs. 

Classify sentences three ways. Describe each sentence- 
form. Assign the following sentence one each these three 
classes. 

that same village, and one these very houses, there 
lived, many years since, while the country was yet province 
Great Britain, simple, good-natured fellow, the name Rip 
Van Winkle. 

Write any subject brief article which shall contain 
least two paragraphs, one balanced sentence, adjective clause, 
infinitive phrase, simile, quotation marks, hyphen, interjec- 
tion, predicate adjective, compellative, word derived from the 
Latin, inverted sentence. 

(Composition. 

Name the different kinds literary composition about 
which you have studied during the year. Reproduce descriptive 
passage from Miles Standish Evangeline. What form com- 
position did you use when you were writing definitions earlier 
question 

Assign each the following its class:—The stanzas about 
the June day from The Vision Sir Shakespeare’s Mer- 
chant Venice; Franklin’s Irving’s Christmas 
Sketches; Burke’s Speech Conciliation; Coleridge’s Ancient 


Mariner; Cooper’s Last the Mohicans; Bunyan’s 


Progress. 
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writing composition, consider (1) the choice 
words. What name given this What are the three 
requirements the choice words 

Use the correct word the place the italicised one 
each the following sentences. Write sentence using correctly 
the rejected word each the following sentences 

(1). except your offer. 

(2). The exchange was affected without delay. 

(3). did it. 

(4). Iam yours respectively. 

(5). This very healthy place which live. 

(6). have boats hire. 

(7). learned how shoot. 

(8). what hotel have you been stopping? 


(Construction and Arrangement 
writing composition, consider (2) the treatment and 
arrangement the words chosen and the structure the sen- 
tence. What you understand the expression literary style? 


How these stanzas differ style? Describe the 


ent effects produced upon the mind these passages. 
Hurrah! hurrah! single field hath turned the chance 
war! 
Hurrah! hurrah! for Ivry and King Henry Navarre! 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will sit and let the sounds music 
Creep our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor heaven 
thick inlaid with patines bright gold. 
This above all—to thine own self true, 
And must follow, the night the day, 
Thou canst not then false any 
From wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every 
When rocked rest their mother’s breast, 
she dances about the sun. 
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Blue were her eyes the fairy 
Her cheeks like the day; 
And her bosom white the hawthorne buds 
That ope the month May. 
What are the three essentials literary style? Show 
sentence how each may violated. 


(Outlines and Abstracts. 

Make outline any work read this year your English 
work. Make abstract the plot some story which you have 
read. 

(The English Language. 

What elements enter into the composition the English 
language? was each element introduced into England 
Show the difference between derivation and definition giving 
both the derivation and definition the word language. 

Name the principal Indo-European Aryan 
which does the English language belong 
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The Organization Education 


(Continued from December 


the adaptation the plan organization the various 
classes young yeople. 


Although most what follow -has been implied, not 
explicitly stated, what precedes, would seem worth while, 
for the sake clearness, complete this exposition the pro- 
posed system grading, setting forth with some particularity 
how would apply the case different classes young people. 


girls have but few words say this time. The 
course have outlined seems equally applicable boys 
and girls, although was planned with boys chiefly mind. 
think may take for granted that the work the Play School 
and the Primary Transition Department should the same for 
boys and girls, and that the classes these first two departments 
the school should consist boys and girls together. certain 
amount training the fundamental industrial arts would 
part the curriculum the first three departments for boys and 
girls alike, but might also well the latter part the 
ulum the Elementary Department make the manual training 
work for boys and for girls somewhat different, initiating the girls 
more fully into the arts homekeeping. Except far this dif- 
ference the work should make separation necessary, think 
would well keep the boys and girls common classes through- 
out the Elementary School confess that have not yet 
given sufficient consideration female education such speak 
with much positiveness about the education girls after this 
period. seems me, however, that the curriculum hereinbefore 
set forth for the Secondary Transition Department and suggested 
for the Adolescent Department equally applicable for youths and 
maidens, except, course, that different electives would normally 
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advisable and that course home economics should pre- 
scribed for girls the first year two the Adolescent Depart- 
ment, not also the Secondary Transition Department. 
view the fact that continuous individual progress from year 
year throughout the whole period years during which the sub- 
ject studied,* rather than certain definitely prescribed attain- 
ments the conditions promotion from one annual semi- 
annual class another, the method would have followed the 
study foreign language and mathematics the Adolescent De- 
partment the school, not feel that the differences the rate 
growth and physical and intellectual vigor adolescent males 
and females make separate classes these subjects necessary. The 
instruction these subjects, history and “the humanities” gen- 
erally, and physical, distinct from biological sciences, might 
well given common classes; but the instruction human 
physiology and preferably all that biology, should given 
separate classes, well the (prescribed) work physical train- 
ing and perhaps some the advanced reading courses the several 
languages. seems eminently desirable, for the sake 
that larger education for life which much more importance 
than “book-learning,” that youths and maidens should have part 
their education common classes; but such common classes 
should conducted that the girls should subject serious 
disadvantage and embarrassment reason such irregu- 
larity attendance physiologically desirable for them. 
Further than this, whether mixed classes classes wholly 
composed girls, the latter should subject penalty for not 
taking review examinations subjecting themselves formal 
tests fixed (provided, course, that their daily work 


Teaching Mathematics Secondary for somewhat detailed expositions 
the method employed. 


would not have understood that regard examinations useless 
pernicious, some extremists maintain, yet, they are usually conducted, 
regret say that believe they are harmful than helpful girls. The 
nervous strain frequently very injurious, and the thought coming exami- 
nation too frequently encourages illiberal, literal method study, which 


our present stage culture, girls seem somewhat more inclined than young: 


men. the other hand, the mental training that the review examination gives, 
which valuable for the man affairs, the lawyer, the publicist, generally 
less necessary for girls than for boys, unless the girls are preparing for the 
teaching profession. Yet for this mental training that examinations are 
primarily valuable. They are regarded more means education than 
test knowledge. Properly planned and conducted they are great value 
encouraging one review, reorganize and summarize—and thus make one’s 
own—the facts and the underlying principles that have constituted the subject 
matter one’s study for considerable period time. And addition 
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shows that they are fairly attentive their class duties). far 
such exercises may necessary, they should arranged for 
the convenience the girls individually. these matters could 
not arranged satisfactorily common classes, the classes for 
youths and for girls should separate. But most cases 
the opinion that they could satisfactorily arranged. 


ABILITY. 

The normal child might well enter The Play School (or Pri- 
mary Department) (four or) five years age, and spend not 
less than two years there under the same teacher with class most 
whom would have begun their school life the same time 
did. the end two (or most three)* years, his teacher 
would start with another class beginners, and the same time 
and those his classmates who had not already been transferred 
would pass into The Primary Transition Department where 
would normally spend from one two years under his second 
teacher, continuing the occupations the Play School, part 
them, under the same general methods. 

far mental training and moral development are concerned, 
might generally possible for the child take the work 
the Elementary Department, the school boyhood and girlhood 
proper (corresponding general way what our American 
publie schools often called the Intermediate Department 
grammar school,—the Play School and the primary Transition 
Department together corresponding the kindergarten and pri- 
mary departments the present school system), after one year 
the Primary Transition Department, even immediately upon 
passing from the Play School. The keeping child 
the Primary Transition Department long two years (or 
would simply make sure that had completely 
passed through what sometimes called the crisis second denti- 
tion, the period lessened vitality that often, not always, marks 


this, should not forgotten that even for examination, 
although the knowledge thus gathered together and held the mind for few 
hours, days (i, until the examination then almost wholly for- 
gotten, means valueless exercise. This power gathering together 
short time, and holding mind for brief period, large body facts, 
great value the lawyer, the statesman, the ublic speaker ‘an kind; and 
not only the lecturer, but hardly less the reviewer and the 


Whether two three two and half years would the term 
for the Play School must determined experiment. inclined believe 
two years and half will found the right term. 
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that stage the development child when his brain has approx- 
imately attained its full bulk and rapidly losing his first and 
gaining his second teeth. When this period development has 
been safely passed through, and not until then, whether after 
one, two, two and half, three years the Primary transition 
Department, and when the child has entered upon that period, 
generally marked sturdiness and steady growth, described above 
characteristic boyhood girlhood proper, distinguished 
from childhood the one hand and adolescence the other, then 
the boy girl should advanced into the Elementary Inter- 
mediate Department. 

The subject matter and the method instruction and training 
the Primary Transition Department and the Play School, would 
similar that they might conducted one continuous class 
were not for the necessity meeting the various needs chil- 
dren maturing different rates development and entering school 
different ages, and were not that the Primary Transition 
Department the health the child should the primary consid- 
eration even more than the Play School. consequence 
these considerations the treatment the children the Primary 
Transition Department would more largely individual than 
any other stage the child’s life prior adolescence; and this 
department especially designed give the curriculum 
whole the elasticity should have, and with this end view 
affords the opportunity for considerable interruptions the rou- 
tine school life case such interruptions should seem desirable 
for any child. the case especially delicate child the time 


covered this stage development could spent 


life wholly outside the school, and the child rich parents might 
out school this time acquiring foreign language the 
natural, conversational method. During the two (or three) years 
the Play School the normal course development and unfolding 
the child’s mind should carefully ministered according 
the best knowledge attainable the light child study and com- 
parative psychology and physiology, and here the teacher’s proced- 
ure would exhibit its method fairly regular and uniform pro- 
gression. the Primary Transition Department, however, while 
the effort should made keep the child from losing what 
might have gained moral training the Play School, and 
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keep its mind open the beauty and interest the myriad phases 
life, and encourage the gradual perception the orderly de- 
velopment all that is, yet larger freedom individual treat- 
ment the children would possible and desirable here, and 
systematic line development would less necessary. 

The Elementary Department (or Intermediate Department) 
would entered the normal child whose course have been 
following, his ninth tenth year, and here would usually 
spend four years under the same teacher, who would conduct him 
through the whole elementary school curriculum, with the assist- 
ance, the larger cities, special teachers for manual training, 
physical culture, and foreign language, and for music, drawing, 
ete. 

The Secondary Transition Department would then entered 
our normal child his thirteenth fourteenth year, and its 
course would ordinarily completed year. 

The Adolescent Department, Secondary Department, High 
School would entered the young person who had spent but 
year the Secondary Transition Department, his fourteenth 
fifteenth year; and here might remain from one five years 
longer, according his plans for life, taking such course 
might suit him. 

Every effort should made the public and school authorities, 
well the parents, give the youth maiden least the 
first year the Adolescent Department, High School course, 
before allowing him her leave school. the law should pro- 
vide that admission the Secondary Transition Department 
should granted every child who had attained the age thir- 
teen the beginning the school year, case the parent should 
demand (regardless the young person’s definite attainments 
scholarship that time), and should provide further that, after 
attending for year the classes provided for the Secondary 
Transition Department, the youth should granted admission 
the first year classes the Adolescent Department, would 
perfectly feasible make one year’s work the high school, 
Adolescent Department, the minimum limit compulsory 
tion for all young persons not excused therefrom reason 
physical mental inferiority determined competent physi- 
cian’s certificate. (In any case the completion the Secondary 
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Transition year should required.) Let add that not 
shrink from any necessary corollary what have just proposed, 
such providing public expense the necessary food clothing 
shelter for orphans the children parents too poor keep 
their children school until the completion their fifteenth year. 
The poverty illiberality parents should not allowed de- 
prive the men and women tomorrow sufficient introduction 
the rudiments art and science make them capable workers 
and intelligent citizens the world. sure that careful 
statistical investigation the subject will convince the most skep- 
tical that the state that allowed person normal, physical 
mental health enter upon his her life work with less educa- 
tion than have suggested minimum, would from the economic 
standpoint find itself amply compensated for the requisite outlay 
reason the increased wealth and tax-paying power the 
community whole and the individual citizens. 

would add, however, with reference the question expense, 
that little intelligent co-operation between the school authorities 
and employers labor given community would make 
possible the parents (as well the public) all expense 
for the support children after they had completed the Sec- 
ondary Transition year (at about fourteen years age) and yet 
enable the latter carry their secondary education far they 
might wish carry This would simply require, the one 
hand, both morning and afternoon sessions classes the same 
grade the Adolescent Department the schools, and the 
other hand that employers labor who could make use the 
services adolescents should, instead employing one person for 
eight ten hours day, employ two persons for four five hours 
day each. The employers would probably get more work done 
for the same outlay time and money, thus making use two 
sets workers, than they could get from one set persons work- 
ing all day long the same job and more less worn out during 
the latter part the day. ten-hour industrial day, would, 
this way, work less hardship upon the individuals doing the labor 
than now results from eight-hour day. goes without saying, 
course, that the pupil thus working his way through high school 
should not fast, take many studies day, the youth who 
has nothing but his and few light home duties; but the 
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former could probably complete the same course period one- 
third longer than would taken the rich man’s son, although 
doubtful the latter would have valuable preparation for 
life the schoolmate who had meanwhile been learning take 
care himself.* 


This perhaps the place say word night schools and continua- 
tion schools. Every city, however small, having foreign population 
unschooled native population, should maintain night school, and would 
well every city any size had night sessions for the more elementary and 
courses the school for adolescents and the Secondary Transition 

epartment. Large cities should regularly have three sessions their Secondary 
Transition and High School departments; and although the afternoon session 
might normally have somewhat smaller attendance than the morning session, 
and the evening session still smaller attendance, would desirable have 
least one evening, well afternoon class, somewhere the city, every 
subject offered the morning sessions the Secondary Transition Depart- 
ment and the School for Adolescents. This would give the same chance that 
the rich man’s son possesses the young man who had regularly entered the 
industrial world, and would stimulus higher self development the 
community large. 

the practical and the elementary courses would course the most 
numerous the night schools, this plan would provide the opportunity for 
practical self improvement given the European continuation schools. 

have spoken all night schools secondary secondary transition 
schools. This they always are, least should be, for even though they 
teach reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic, the method must that the 
secondary school, not that the elementary school. 


Which! 


Which the more pray, 
who doth gird his sword 
enter midst the thickest fray, 
she who bravely dares don 
The smile that speeds him his way? 


Which the greater martyr, tell, 
who yields his valiant breath 
din flying shot and shell 
she who bides the living death 
When war has sounded her heart’s knell? 


When time has measured all their tears, 
And Truth’s discernment has revealed 
The tragic pain two careers, 
Shall she point bloody field, 
lone struggle with the 
—Eleanor Robbins Wilson. 
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The Pupil who Fails Secondary School 
English; How Teach Him. 


Mass. 


pupil one who has repeatedly been 
ealled hopeless! has supposedly been taught 

penmanship, spelling, and grammar the Elemen- 
tary Schools; has written compositions some 

since was the primary grades; has had 
various sorts language work. the Secondary 
Schools has studied rhetoric, sentence-structure, 


errors have been pointed out him. the end 
the first, second, third, even his graduating year, 
unable write sentence. not mean good sentence even 
grammatical sentence, but mean that will write complete 
sentences, his compositions, phrases, such “of beautiful 
clauses, such “although and still more fre- 
quently will put several unconnected sentences, simple other- 
wise, into one mess; have his whole composition incoherent 
string words beginning with capital letter,— and ending with 
period, does not forget it. 

think the schools are few, indeed, where such pupils not 
exist considerable numbers, and that the kind pupil who does 
this sort writing unmistakable any earnest teacher Eng- 
lish. course, the inability the pupil does not stop here. His 
writing can hardly deciphered. has apparent ability 
spell, punctuate, dot his and cross his not men- 
tion logical sentence order and paragraphing. Finally, cannot 
seem avoid making errors where really knows the right thing, 
such writing the singular noun when means use the 
plural. 

How teach him was problem. was given the 
following these pupils will borrow adjec- 


and has written compositions which have been duly 
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tive describe them, from colored who, when asked what 
she thought friend her mistress who was attractive but not 
pretty, said she was “out-of-the-ordinary”.— Eight these out-of- 
the-ordinary pupils English were given special class. 
Five had failed distinctly their first year Secondary School 
English, the other three their second year. They could 
nothing passable the way page plain writing about any 
subject they had studied carefully. was teach them write 
fairly two months, that they might promoted possible. 
they failed under me, they would obliged take their pre- 
vious year’s work over again. 

taught these pupils four one-hour periods week for three 
Then recommended that they given test the head 
the English Department and allowed enter regular second 
and third year classes they passed this test. The test consisted 
two compositions written class, one subject chosen from 
some book they had read class the previous year, the other from 
scmething their own experience. The head the English de- 
partment chose the subjects, conducted thé examination alone, and 
the papers. Every one these eight pupils was able 
pass this test. Eight pupils saved themselves year’s discouraging 
work repetition, from which they would probably have gained 
nothing. 

will try tell clearly and definitely possible how this 
work was accomplished, for know important work which 
might done every secondary school fair numbers. 
means bringing success out desolate failure. means learning 
that the number incompetent pupils very small can real- 
get the minds these boys and girls. The schools and 
leges have been shown often have been the wrong calling 
many pupils mentally incompetent who have proved decidedly 
competent, mentally, after life, and sometimes mentally supe- 
rior. Personally, believe the fault often with the school 
with the pupil. 

The faults these pupils were rather similar, although one 
some particular fault was much more serious than another. 
taught them almost entirely class and made teaching the 
correction these faults the same for all. work entirely 
applicable class teaching and not individual teaching. 
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The pupils wrote compositions one page less every day, 
outside the class. gave them big subjects such 
“The English ete. have always found 
the big subject the most profitable for securing individual thought 
and good English expression both regular class exercise and ex- 
amination. found this particular class that received differ- 
ent sort composition from each pupil. brought out one pupil 
particular, who was sent the head the English de- 
partment with the remark that, spite his large number 
errors anything that would pass English composition, 
real thought power was superior those the class above him. 

The first thing was teach the pupil what sentence 
noted before, this sort pupil has not been able learn, any 
ordinary means used teaching composition, when writing 
complete incomplete more than complete statements. does 
good mark the pupil’s paper with corrections red ink, 
arrange the mess into sentences, call the pupil the desk and 
ask him does not realize that this and this sentence and 
this and that not has not learned this method 
four five years training the elementary school and one 
more years the secondary school. 

This error, which has taken deep root the out-of-the ordinary 
pupil English undoubtedly thought many the teachers 
who have tried vain correct ordinary means, due 
mental deficiency the pupil, mental irregularity, least. 
think may attributed more justly ordinary confusion, the 
result trying make the pupil write various kinds sentences 
which pupil the secondary school can hope write well and 
which are never used their daily conversation friendly letter 
writing; and which most them will never use even after col- 
lege course. The error positively can remedied and that quickly. 
pupils the following means: 

told them that they must use simple sentence, sentence 
not over two clauses. permitted them use only the simple 
sentence, the compound sentence two clauses, and the complex 
sentence two clauses. insisted this. repeated every 
day. them when they used it, upbraided, scolded, 
laughed the muddle their compositions when they at- 
tempted use the more difficult sort sentence. tried bring 
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out the force this kind sentence, its beauty, its practical use. 
the second place insisted that the pupils should read their 
compositions aloud themselves home, see every group 
words they had begun with capital letter and ended with period 
was one sensible statement, more and less. 

was difficult for stick the truth and treat each the 
faults and its remedy separately. For instance, although had 
the pupils read their compositions aloud for the reason and purpose 
just stated, tried have them use this exercise hearing and 
common sense, aid punctuation. told them that they 
would listen little more acutely their ears would tell them where 
there was a.comma. did not have them learn single rule 
punctuation. never mentioned looking rule punctuation 
book. While making corrections before the class, spoke 
about the phrase clause thrown out its natural order being 
set off from the rest the sentence comma commas, and 
the commas put around “however,” “indeed,” and other similar 
but, the same time showed the pupils that these were 
pauses which their ears should note reading the sentence 
aloud. showed the reason, also why compound sentence two 
clauses had comma after the first clause, whether there co-or- 
dinate conjunction after not. This was all taught about 
punctuation. 

began teach spelling with Speller, but discovered the 
first second day that the pupils could not distinguish certain 
sounds. asked how many had ever learned give the alphabet 
sounds phonetically. Not one. had them learn sort 
phonetic alphabet the two following days giving one sound only 
for each letter. allowed them choose for themselves any one 
the possible pronunciations any vowel. The next day 
showed them the difference between the voiced and the voiceless 
and did not intend have them learn this; was merely 
means interesting them little more sounds. These two 
exercises awakened satisfactory degree the kind hearing 
that helps pupils great deal spelling. They gave the basis 
for emphasizing and re-emphasizing the fact that almost all the 
longer words English are spelled they are pronounced. 

the second place, showed the pupils repeatedly that they 
had visual memory which would correct their mistakes 
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words which were not spelled phonetically. know that this 
method used limited extent some teachers, but not 
know any who emphasize strongly. The pupil told write 
out rapidly scrap paper two spellings any doubtful word and 
see which one looks right him. found that the only words 
this class which this method would not apply were words 
sounded alike but spelled differently, like “there” and “their” 
but here the was not exactly one spelling. threat- 
ened penalty was the only used secure the proper use 
such words. The pupils had spelling book class. 
Sometimes lesson was assigned which was recited. Perhaps two 
hundred words were pronounced and spelled orally the pupils 
during the course, the emphasis being the pronunciation. 
doubt whether this formal spelling had any marked effect the 
pupils beyond making them pay more attention sounds. 

not the omission final “s” “e” error spell- 
ing grammar when the pupil clearly knows better and recognizes 
his mistake once when pointed out him and will scarcely 
believe has made such error the teacher does not show him 
the paper. not think that the writing “was” for 
and errors similar kind, the secondary school pupils are 
often grammatical blunders, but rather sort habitual careless- 
ness which has grown such degree that ordinary care the 
part the pupil will not correct it. approached this difficulty 
through the mechanical details the composition. insisted 
neat, well-arranged paper, margins left and right, and notice- 
able indentation for paragraphs: insisted good writing, plain, 
eareful writing; and held the papers before the class for admi- 
ration condemnation. told the pupils frankly object 
this and that they would acquire carefulness what they wrote 
they gave added attention these mechanical details. 

The pupils had grammars but did not recite more than four 
five lessons from them. have never found formal grammar 
much practical aid the pupils writing, they have not 
learned before they entered the secondary school. care and 
interest writing are developed the pupils, they will write 
grammatically the secondary school. 

did not lay much emphasis paragraphing there were 
many more essential things teach. Good paragraphing can come 
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only from sense order Wherever there were two 
unmistakable groups thought pupil’s composition which 
was reading aloud the class, would ask the class how many 
distinct groups thought there were the composition and con- 
sequently how many paragraphs. found, however, that most 
the pupils learned paragraph, fairly well least, this simple 
way. 

Clearness was the only rhetorical principle emphasized. 
this insisted. often called sense and common-sense. 

read the daily compositions every pupil the class, mak- 
ing corrections forcibly possible. Each pupil heard about 
his own particular errors merits and those the other members 
the class. seldom, however, saw his errors papers were 
handed back him after the first few days. think this point 
which all teachers should have not been able see 
that any pupils secondary schools and the freshman year 
college receive much benefit from having their exercises returned 
them with their mistakes underlined corrected, cor- 
rected the teacher. Its usual effect the pupil who needs cor- 
rection and help discourage, puzzle, and bore him. at- 
tempted kind making these corrections before the class 
and used sarcasm. 

These are practically all the charms pos- 
sible for eight pupils write good compositions the end three 
weeks, pass composition test given the head the English 
Department, and promoted into their regular classes. was 
much interested each pupil. thoroughly enjoyed working 
with them. general, they worked well for me, although there was 
hardly one who was not indifferent, discouraged, ashamed when 
came me. They gradually outgrew this disposition during 
the three weeks. attitude toward this sort pupil may mean 
something. never allow myself think that pupil inferior. 
His mind may present hard problem for solve, but merely 
admit that there are various sorts good claim, too, 
from experience that can teach English any the lan- 
guages commonly taught our Secondary Schools pupil who 
learn any other subject. threatened few times put 
pupil back into lower class, but generally tried make him 
see that was doing rather big thing for himself this class. 
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three four occasions gave the pupils talks subjects about 
which they and these relieved certain formality and 
monotony which might have come into the work. heart was 
with the class, with every pupil the class; studied him care- 
fully and worked hard myself. 


Outside the Harbor. 


treasure trove all sea! 
Ne’er lifts sail above the blue 
But leaps heart expectantly,— 
has been life-time through! 
The old dreams charm the new; 
wait; watch now before, 
Only see them sink from view,— 
White ships that never sail shore! 


Though only ghostly shapes they be, 
Though hopes long fled sick heart rue, 
Oh, still they witch the blood 
when youth the Vision grew; 
They draw their magic drew 
dawn careless days yore, 
And all vagrant thoughts pursue 
White ships that never sail shore! 


Alas, they bide far and free, 

The soul’s desire and aim and due,— 
Such willful wings destiny 

ne’er human harbor flew! 
Does interest dreams accrue 

freighted they with all store, 
But their course hold clue,— 

White ships that never sail shore! 


Somewhere the Beautiful True! 
Wraith the real the mirage—more 
can not picture. Real, too, 
White ships that never sail shore! 


Fisher. 
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Outline Study Caesar’s Gallic War 


(Continued from November Education.) 


BOOK II. 


The Conquest Northwestern Gaul. 57. 
The subjugation the Belgae. (1-11.) 
Cause the war. (1) 


The Belgae (Cf. Bk. Ch. I), instigated sev- 
eral Gauls and fearing that the Roman army 
would move against them, when all (Celtic) Gaul 
should subdued, (and perhaps influenced 
through their close relations with the Germans) 
are entering into confederacy against the Roman 
people (and collecting force 300,000 men 
their southern frontier). (1) 


Progress the war against the united tribes the 
Belgae. (2-11) 


Caesar levies two new legions (the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth) Hither Gaul, and about fifteen 
days (going northwest, from Vesontio) arrives 
the territories the Belgae (in May June.) 
(2) 

The Remi (Belgae) (who did not join the Bel- 
gian coalition) surrender themselves the pro- 
tection and disposal the Roman people, aid 
Caesar with supplies, and inform him among 
other things that their own kinsmen, the Sues- 
siones, have joined the other Belgae. (3) 

Upon Caesar’s inquiry the Remi inform him that 
most the Belgae (especially the Nervii and 
Treveri) have sprung from the Germans, that 
they settled Gaul early date, that they 
are the only ones whom the Cimbri and Teutones 
did not overrun half century ago), that among 
them the Bellovaci are the most powerful, that 
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the direction the whole war conferred upon 
Galba (King the Suessiones), that the Nervii 
are the most warlike among them, that the Atre- 
bates, Ambiani, Morini, Menapii, Caleti, Velo- 
Veromandui, Aduatuci, Condrusi, Ebu- 
rones, Caeraesi, and Paemani (the last four called 
the common name Germans) promised 
troops. 

Caesar receives hostages from the Remi. order 
divide the great army the Belgae, Caesar 
gives instructions that the Aeduans are proceed 
(under Divitiacus the Aeduan) devastate the 
country the Bellovaci; himself leads his 
army across the Aisne river and pitches his camp. 
(5) 

The Belgae storm Bibrax, town the Remi 
(not Bibracte, the Aeduan town) eight miles 
(north) from Caesar’s camp, and the inhabitants 
send Caesar for help. (6) 

Shortly after midnight that night Caesar sends 
Numidian (allies Rome since the wars) 
and Cretan archers and Balerian slingers re- 
lief, (who likely entered the town from the south 
side). Then the enemy encamp (across the Mi- 
ette, facing the southeast) within less than two 
miles Caesar; their camp appears more 
than eight miles breadth. (7) 

Caesar (who has eight legions), (the VIIth, 
tests the mettle the enemy (who are 
about two hundred thousand 
strong) (Cf. several daily cavalry skir- 
mishes. His camp (facing the northwest) 
hill (fully two miles long, extending northeast and 
southwest), rising gradually from the plain 
front and has steep declines its sides either 
direction. Caesar fortifies this position and the 
enemy, (outnumbering his men three one) also 
draw their forces. (8) 
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After cavalry skirmish the enemy decide 
the river (behind the Roman camp) 
ford, hoping that they can not overcome the 
Romans there, they can least lay waste the 
lands the Remi and hinder the Romans from 
foraging. (9) 

Being defeated (in bloody battle) the river, 
seeing their hopes impossible realization, and 
learning that the Aeduan approach- 
ing the territories the Bellovaci, they dissolve 
the coalition (and Caesar left free deal with 
the tribes separately). (10) 

10. they disperse early next morning return, 
each their own territories, Caesar’s forces pur- 
sue them and slay (11) 

Progress the war against various tribes the Bel- 

gae separately (after Caesar had succeeded separat- 

ing them). (12-33) 

Expedition against the Suessiones. (12) 

the next day (along the south 
bank the Aisne) Noviodunum 
(there are two other towns this 
name) Caesar accepts the surrender 
the Suessiones. (12) 

Expedition against the Bellovaci (clients the 

all betake themselves into Bratus- 
pantium, and when Caesar about five 
miles away the old men come out and 
plead with him; when the town 
reached the women and boys plead from 
the wall for peace with the Romans. 
(13) 

pleads for the Bellovaci, say- 

ing that they have been urged their 

nobles revolt, and that the leaders 
the plot have fled Britain. (14) 

For the sake and the 

Aeduans (whose power wishes 
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strengthen) Caesar receives their host- 
ages and spares them. (15) 


Caesar goes into the territories the Ambiani 
(north the Bellovaci) who surrender immedi- 
ately. (15) 

The encounter the Nervii. (15-28) 


IV. 


Caesar discovers that the Nervii (who 
occupy the basin the Sambre) are re- 
moved from the access the merchants, 
that they suffer nothing tending lux- 
ury imported, (Cf. Bk. Ch. 1), 
and that they declared that they would 
conditions peace with the 
Roman people. (15) 

Caesar learns that the Nervii, Atre- 
bates, and Veromandui (the Aduatuci 
too are coming) are other side 
(i. south side) the river Sambre 
awaiting the Roman army. (16) 

The Nervii decide surprise the Ro- 
man army when they come 
(17) 

given the place (on 
the northeast bank) where Caesar 
take his (18) 

The Nervii vigorously (and unexpect- 
edly) attack Caesar’s army when the 
place reached. (19) 

The skill and experience the Roman 
soldiers (though Caesar’s own impru- 
dence blame for the surprise here 
serve them well. (20) 

Caesar hurries and fro with only 
few words encouragement. (21) 
Various events fortune follow. (22 
The ninth and tenth legions (of which 
Labienus command) drive the At- 
rebates into the river; the XIth and 
rout the Veromandui, but the 
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XI. 


XIV. 


Nervii begin surround part the 
Roman camp. (23) 

The Treveri (auxiliaries Caesar) 
hasten home and report that the Ro- 
mans are routed and conquered, (24) 
When the battle crisis and hope 
begins desert the Romans, Caesar 
takes shield and rushing the front, 
prevails upon his men check the onset 
the enemy somewhat. (25) 

Caesar directs the tribunes restore or- 
der. Meantime Titus Labienus sends 
the tenth legion relief. (26) 

Upon the arrival the tenth legion the 
tide battle turns favor the Ro- 
mans. The enemy fight standing upon 
the bodies their slain, and hurl their 
weapons down upon the Romans from 
mound. The victory belongs the 
Romans (and the name and nation 
the Nervii almost annihilated.) (Cf. 
next chapter). (27) 

The Nervii surrender completely and 
Caesar sends them back their own 
territories and towns and orders that 
their neighbors shall not injure them. 


(28) 


Caesar’s engagement with the Aduatuci. (29-33) 
The Aduatuci (descended from the Cimbri 


and Teutones) when they hear this 
battle (for they had started march 
assist the Nervii) (Of. Ch. 16), re- 
turn home and gather into one town 
greatly fortified nature (about 
miles northeast the scene battle be- 
tween the Romans and the Nervii, 
the space between the junction the 
Sambre and the Meuse). (29) 
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IV. 


When the Aduatuci see the vineae, and 
tower built distance the Ro- 
mans, they taunt and jeer from the 
(30) 

When the tower approaches their wall 
they sue for peace, but beg al- 
lowed retain their arms that they 
may able defend themselves 
against their neighbors. (31) 

Caesar says that they must give their 
arms and that will them 
did the case the Nervii: (Cf. Ch. 
28). Peace enjoyed for that day. 
(32) 

That evening, precaution, Caesar 
withdraws all his men from the town 
(which military mistake) and shuts 
the gates. The third watch that night 
the Aduatuci make sudden sally upon 
Romans who rush out meet them and, 
after slaying about 4,000 them, drive 
the rest back into the town. The next 
day (for their treachery) Caesar 
breaks and sells the spoil that 
town (and sells the inhabitants into 
slavery). (33) 


Publius Crassus’ campaign among the states bordering 
the (Atlantic) Ocean. (34) 


(When the stronghold the Aduatuci falls) Publius 


Crassus (Cf. Ch. 52, Bk. (who had been sent with 
the VIIth legion just after the battle with the Nervii 


the Sambre month before) informs Caesar that 


the Veneti, Unelli, Osismii, Curiosolitae, Sesuvii, 
Aulerei, and Rhedones have been brought under the 
dominion the Roman people. (34) 
III. Close the conquest northwestern Gaul. (35) 
Barbarians (the Ubii particular) across the Rhine 
send ambassadors Caesar result his achieve- 
ments, but because haste return Italy 
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and orders them return him early 
the next summer (which mistake politically). 
leads the soldiers into winter quarters among the Car- 
nutes, Andes, and Turones (close the regions where 
has been waging war) and sets out for Italy. 
thanksgiving fifteen days (which longer than any 
previous thanksgiving) decreed (by the senate) upon 
the receipt Caesar’s letter. (35) 


The Poet’s Plea. 


Ode Maecenas, Book Ode Horace. 
Translated Lalah Ruth Randle. 


“Oh, Maecenas, sprung from ancient 
kings, 

Thou who hast dire distress 
stronghold been, 

‘Thou, who hast times more blest 
glory seen, 

Lend once again your ear. 


There are among the sons men 

Those whom pleases most 

gather their chariots strong 

proud Olympian dust. 

And when the goal has been well 
cleared 

With hot impetuous wheels, 

Exalted are they the palm 

Which Victory only deals. 

Among crowd citizens, 

quiets them, and thence receives 

The three-fold honors which they give. 

Still other men are pleased the most, 

If, stored their granaries, 

Whate’er gleaned from Libyan 
threshing-floors 

found—the man’s proud boast. 

And ne’er could one who loves till 

His father’s fields, made think 

That should leave his native land, 

And, like fearing sailor, stand 

Cyprian bark, cut the Myrtoum 

The trader, trembling when the wind, 

Fresh from the south, with noise and 
din, 

Strives with the Icarian flood, 

Longs for the peace and rest, 

The calm and joy home,— 

earthly refuges the best;— 

Yet soon, worn out, again goes 


Back his battered ships, his former 
foes. 

Next comes the man who ne’er rejects 

cup Massic, and who loves 

Beside spring sacred waters 

And beneath shady, spreading tree. 

The camp and blare trumpets come, 

And many answer the call, 

And fierce war, mothers loathed, 

They find their greatest joy all. 

The hunter, mindless his wife, 

Forgets the darkening skies, 

And seeks, throughout the long, cold 
night, 

The deer with young, boldly tries 

snare the Marsian boar. 

But, for myself, ivy wreaths, 

The boon poets, ever sweet, 

Shall crown most desiring brow, 

And join the gods above,— 

cooling groves and Nymphic grace 

Divide from the crowd debased, 

kind Eaterpe lends her flute, 

And Polyhymnia not mute, 

But still extends her Lesboun lyre,— 

all this be, ne’er shall tire 

sing song, and shall 

Most satisfied. 

Hence, Maecenas, sprung from ancient 
kings, 

thou should’st deem worthy 
placed 

Among the lyric poets,—by thee led, 

touch the lofty stars with proud, 
rejoicing head. 


Ruth Randle. 
1354 Holmes Avenue, Springfield, 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The important subject the treatment backward pupils our 
public and private schools considered one the papers presented 
this number hope that all our readers will read 
and ponder the helpful suggestions which Mr. Gammans makes. His 
conclusions are based upon his experience special teacher for this 
class pupils. very easy dodge our responsibilities for the re- 
covery and progress pupils who have failed. fact that the 
country strewn with wrecks caused the failure teachers and 
other school officials give the right kind attention those, who 
from some slight cause, got off their course, but who might easily 
have been set right again and directed and helped temporarily 
have ultimately achieved real scholarly career. The test good 
schools, good supervision, good teaching, found the results 
obtained with the poor pupils rather than with the naturally “smart” 
ones. Yet this often and easily forgotten! The temptation 
well nigh irresistible satisfy one’s self with the brilliant achieve- 
ments the best scholars instead doing the more dull and common- 
place work bringing average those who are slow and hard 
teach. Yet what school there from which some have not gone 
forth from the latter class, who, under later and more favorable in- 
fluences, have risen eminence political, social scholastic 

The idea special teacher every large school, whose special 
work shall study this class pupils, one that commends it- 
self once the thoughtful observer school affairs. should 
adopted much more commonly than now the case. Such teacher 
should have aptitude for this particular kind work. should 
specially trained. should have liberal wage. should work 
perfect harmony with the entire should cultivate 
personal acquaintance with the pupils. should know them upon 
the street and the playground. far possible should ac- 
quaint himself with the home environment those who are assigned 
him from time time for observation and help. The utmost tact 
should used and stigma should placed upon assignments his 
classes. They should temporary classes and the “atmosphere” 
them should made wholly cheerful and encouraging. Oftentimes 
will require but few days find out what the matter and 
remove the obstacle give the inspiring impulse which will start the 
pupil the right track and enable him rejoin his class and 
successfully with the regular work the school. 

course all this the presupposed duty the regular, the ordi- 
nary teacher and the creation special teacher for the backward 
pupils should not lessen one whit the regular teacher’s ambitions 
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all she possibly can personal way for each and every 
pupil. But psychological fact that nearly every teacher antag- 
onizes one more pupils. With the best intentions teacher can 
hope get every pupil the best possible way. Personality 
mysterious thing and have all known cases where generally 
teacher failed utterly some one more cases where there 
seemed radical defect the pupil and reason why 
should not have done well. 

Often trained special teacher will able detect some merely 
physical reason for given case poor scholarship. may just 
poor food, unhygienic sleeping-room, habit sitting late 
night, the cigarette habit, any one thousand things for 
which the special teacher has been trained look. His office will con- 
template the physical, mental, social, temperamental conditions his 
pupils. will study them with loving spirit interest and lofty 
conception the value the work seeks for them and for 
the social order general. Let have more special teachers. 
shall then have better schools and fewer men and women who count 
themselves, and are estimated others dismal failures throughout 
their lives. 


Except for New England, where the township plan works admira- 
bly, county control education recommended the United States 
Bureau Education important factor the improvement 
rural schools. says recent Bulletin the Bureau. 

According Monahan, author the bulletin, the 
county the unit supervision least States the 
Union, and some form county control schools now found 
eighteen states. Comparing county control with district and town- 
ship control, the “county unit seems have most commend it,” 
the bulletin, although the district unit still the most common 
form control for the country large. The district unit organ- 
ization practice twenty-eight states. Mr. Monahan’s investiga- 
tion shows that county has been adopted most the south- 
ern states, while the district the unit organization most 
the states west the Mississippi River. 

the New England States, where cities and incorporated towns 
are included the township, and where the township the unit 
local taxation and local government nearly all civil affairs, “town- 
ship control has proved very satisfactory.” Where conditions are not 
exceptional, New England, Mr. Monahan finds that county con- 
trol recommends itself because already the unit supervision 
most the gives the schools better support giving the 
tire county the benefit taxes paid corporations such railroads; 
gives the schools better teachers with better salaries, yet the schools 
are run more economically; removes the school from unwise local 
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influences and gives opportunity for the selection teachers from 

wider range and upon their merits; injects business into the man- 
agement the schools “with axes grind, favorites reward, 

small board for all schools the county provides the best possible 

schools for all the children.” 


Illiteracy the United States doomed. Statistics compiled 
the United States Bureau Education for use the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, show that children from years age there 
were 1910 only out every 1,000 who could neither read nor 
write. 1900 there were the same class per 1,000. reduc- 
tion illiteracy still proceeding even the same rate, the illiterate 
children this country between the ages and 14, inclusive, now 
number not more than out every 1,000. 
From the standpoint of. proportional reduction illiteracy Okla- 
homa leads all the states the Union. 1900 this state had 124 
illiterate children the ages named. 1910 had but 17; Dela- 
ware had 1900 and but 1910; New Hampshire from 
New Jersey from Missouri from 11; Montana from 
Oregon from Vermont from New Mexico from 182 
69, and Idaho from 
The following states report only child 1,000 between the ages 
and illiterate; Connecticut, District Columbia, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, Utah, and Washington. 
evident that the public schools will, short time, practically 
eliminate illiteracy among children. But according Bureau Ed- 
ucation officials there are between four and five millions adults that 
sre illiterate and that can not reached the public schools. 
wipe out illiteracy the United States one two things must hap- 
pen: Either the country must wait for the generation present 
adults die off, some extraordinary means reach these illiterate 
millions. 
the basis these figures Dr. Claxton, Commissioner 
Education, estimates that with average annual expenditure 
$20,000 for vears could put forces work that would, means 
night schools and other agencies, eliminate illiteracy among the 
adults this country. The Abercrombie Bill, 15470, 
now pending before Congress requires the Bureau Education 
undertake this work any state upon request the proper state 
authorities and makes appropriation $15,000 for 1915, $22,500 
for each succeeding year until 1920; and $17,500 for each year there- 
after 1925, which date, believed, illiteracy would elim- 
inated. 
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note recent New York daily paper account sad 
case death following the vaccination six-year-old lad, who was 
vaccinated Board Health physician against the protest his 
parents. quote from the father’s statement. said: 

“My son was pupil Public School No. 135, Church Avenue and 
Forty-ninth Street,” said. “On October this Board 
Health doctor vaccinated him. opposed vaccination, but the 
boy had subjected continue school. Three days after 
was vaccinated his arm began swell, and from strong, healthy 
boy became sickly. week ago to-day suffered convulsion and 
was sent Kings County Hospital Dr. Arthur Eddy East Fifty- 
third Street and Lenox Road, who said had tetanus. boy died 
Sunday. The vaccination, undoubtedly, was the cause the tetanus.” 

The parents this lad are bringing suit against the city for causing 
their son’s death. Already there movement considerable pro- 
portions among the parents the same locality fight forcible vac- 
cination and possible that they will petition the next Legis- 
lature change the law. first move the anti-vaccina- 
tionists will court for mandamus compelling 
the School Board admit their children the schools without vacci- 
nation. deeply sympathize with these efforts, and with the sorrow- 
ing parents the little fellow who has fallen victim what seems 
unjust and unnecessary law. propose chronicle from 
time time, this department similar cases; and 
will glad have any our readers report any instances 
which may come their notice. The law should least leave the 
question vaccination the option the parents, except times 
and localities where small-pox prevalent. 


Shall insist, the interests the peace movement, upon the 
elimination all allusions armament and war the education 
our children? Some are answering unqualifiedly the affirmative. 
From leading city daily newspaper quote the following: 

“Sooner later the whole question eliminating militancy from 
our games will have taken up. moving toward 
sanity time even now begin turning the minds our designers 
toys away from the destructive toward the constructive activities 
the race. Parents who arm their boys with air guns and send them 
forth shoot chipmunks and birds are not advancing the cause 
international peace. encourage children play killing men 
with toy cannons aimed leaden soldiers not the way inspire 
them with horror war. the day ever come when twentieth 
century instruments slaughter will ‘viewed with incredulity 
our museums,’ must cease make idols them our homes.” 

While stands unreservedly for peace, find ourselves 
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unable agree always with the methods some the promotors 
the peace propaganda. are shut off our children from all 
knowledge war shall obliged eliminate history from the 
curriculum. are set ourselves strenuously against toys and 
games that savor militancy are more than likely develop 
generation weaklings who will utterly incapacitated for fighting 
the inevitable battles life? doubt whether the time will ever 
come when the qualities which conflict develops will not needed 
full and generous measure individuals and society are 
realize the highest ideals. Life struggle, best, with foes within 
and foes without. One the great ends sought the education 
our youth the development courage, strength and manliness. 
These virtues cannot dispensed with. Nature provides for their 
development giving the young animal its play period the in- 
stinct which leads box, scratch, bite, wrestle and run, 
—with its parents, its brothers and sisters, its comrades the wild 
“give and take”, until thoroughly learns how use the defensive 
and aggressive forces that are needful for the survival the fittest. 
precisely the same way the young human animal normally exer- 
cises its physical and mental powers under the tutelage the same 
mother-Nature. The normal boy passes through fighting stage; and 
are not those who fear that the cuffs and punches which gives 
and takes this period are going make ruffian him. Rather 
believe that they develop real strength not simply muscle, but 
also endurance, judgment,—yes, sympathy and democracy 
will have use for and find vastly valuable all his 
after life. 

Our part, educators, train and refine these primal instincts, 
rather teach the youth how so; that will know how 
direct his inherent forces toward the highest ends. will not try 
cast out what the Creator has deeply implanted any human 
soul. will not eliminate from our Bibles the passages about fight- 
ing “the good fight,” and putting “the whole armour God”. But 
will try more and more spiritualize our interpretations and 
show the immense superiority the conquests won strength 
character and love, over those mere muscle and brute force. 


Exposure accident and definite tendency tuberculosis, are 
the penalties that young children pay for working the cotton mills, 
according Lewis Hine, staff photographer the National Child 
Labor Committee, who has recently returned from several weeks in- 
vestigation the South. was shocked find conditions still 
bad North Carolina. The legal age limit there for factories 
years, but from study mills North Carolina alone, be- 
lieve that there are hundreds violations, and that the 1910 Census 
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figures which reported 4,000 children under the cotton mills 


that one state and 100,000 children under non-agricultural work 
throughout the country, are conservative estimate the number 
young children work today. There are still other states besides 
North Carolina which the employment children under mills 
legal, that the physical danger and the lack educa- 
tion resulting from premature work continue unchecked.” bill 
known “The Palmer-Owen Bill” was drafted the National Child 
Labor Committee, and proposes 14-year limit for all children em- 
ployed upon factory, mill, cannery products shipped interstate 
commerce; limits the hours children the same occu- 
pations hours per day and forbids their employment night; and 
prohibits the employment any time children under mines 
and quarries. 
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The European War giving new meanings education. doc- 
trine efficiency, pure and simple, has received its death blow. 
form practical materialism destructive the highest ideals 
honor and ethics. 

the warring nations, Germany alone has eliminated illiteracy. 
The other nations the same class, namely, Switzerland and the 
Scandinavian countries are neutral. France has very small per- 
centage illiterates, Great Britain slightly more, owing largely 
the immigrant population the large cities. Austria credited with 
per cent illiterates the population, Hungary with per cent 
and Russia with per cent. Belgium said “every man, 
woman and child can some useful thing.” Nevertheless, 
hundred her brave people could not read and write. Brussels, how- 
ever, has been literary centre Europe second only Paris. 

presents the example nation that has given impor- 
tant educational lessons other countries, while prevented politi- 
cal entanglements from realizing its highest ideals. The Hungarian 
system industrial and technical education noted for its combi- 
nation general instruction with specialized training. the case 
schools for apprentices, the general subjects are classed “readings”, 
which allows great freedom their treatment. The subjects the 
official syllabus include, among others, the 
life—Extracts from the lives celebrated manufacturers, exhibiting 
the qualities demanded manufacturer; history the Hungarian 
historical facts which emphasize the patriotic virtues 
and the most brilliant epochs the nation’s past; public hygiene— 
Influence hygiene the life individuals and the nation whole- 
some and unwholesome alcoholism, legislation 
fundamental laws the Hungarian legislation 
concerning industry, 

interesting feature the schools Hungary the 
provision special courses for adults, including master workmen, 
journeymen, and ordinary workmen. fees for these courses are 
small, averaging about $1.25 year for entering fee and examination 
and about cents for the use tools and equipment. Some the 
classes are held the evening and others the day, according 
the conditions the trade which they relate; for instance, the 
group industries connected with the building trade are hindered 
the winter weather that the courses relating these can held 
the day time during that season. The courses are very well sys- 
tematized and generally for three semesters, lasting from the 
3rd November the 31st March for three successive years, 
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case those aspiring overseers, four successive years. The 
progress the students tested each year examination, the 
last which entitles the sucessful candidate certificate final 
studies, which signed official the ministry and the di- 
rector and professors the school. The certificates show the follow- 
ing gradations—Progress: Excellent, good, sufficient, insufficient. 
Compositions: Neat, tolerable, untidy. Conduct: Perfectly satisfac- 
tory, decorous, unsatisfactory. 

Complaints over pressure the secondary schools Austria 
have drawn increased attention the need physical training 
these institutions, and decree was issued the Minister, November 
12, 1913, emphasizing the importance such training and setting 
forth detail the scope examinations that will required for 
teachers various forms physical culture the secondary schools 
and the seminaries for teachers. 


AGRICULTURE commission appointed President 
Wilson investigate and study rural credits and agricultural co-opera- 
tive organizations European countries, found Italy rich center 
for the study various forms co-operative associations and rural 
finance. system partnership between proprietors and cultivators 
highly developed Tuscany and Umbria; and the savings bank 
Florence, one the greatest institutions the kind Europe, 
specially noted for the volume and method its land-credit business. 

Milan the attention the commission was directed the co- 
operative institutions for which Italy noted, while the surrounding 
country afforded opportunity for studying the methods intensive 
cultivation applied wheat, corn, and silk breeding. The great pro- 
ductiveness the Province Lombardy attributed the system 
irrigation, which utilizes the water near-by lakes, and also 
enormous quantities the sewage waste the city. 

may noted this connection that Italy well supplied with 
schools agriculture which are established either communal 
provincial authorities. These authorities provide experimental 
farm and two-fifths the expenses the schools, the State bearing 
the other three-fifths. The schools are classified practical and 
special. There are seven the latter all devoted instruction and 
experimentation particular branches agriculture; regards the 
standards admission they are the same grade the secondary 
technical schools. There are, also, practical schools agriculture 
maintained the interest small farmers. 


CHILE one the most progressive states South America, never- 
theless, according the latest statistics only per cent the popula- 
tion enrolled primary schools. The relative proportion sec- 
ondary and technical schools greater, there being one pupil these 
higher schools for every five the primary schools, 
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stitutions learning there graduated every 
year army young men and women who are 
ready take their places the ranks workers 
the world. very few have prepared for some 
particular pursuit, the law, the ministry, com- 
merce,—but the smallest number all have pre- 
for educational work, or, speak plainly, 
teaching school. 

Those who have not had any definite goal clearly in, view find 
themselves the close their school days “up against it.” For 
time would seem the world had forgotten that owed them 
living. The problem getting onto somebody’s pay roll becomes 
rather acute. occurs them that their recent training can 
used for teaching; therefore, many take that work. Teaching 
the only field which there reasonable immediate return 
one’s educational investment. The salaries the very start 
are starvation wages true most commercial pursuits, and 
while maximum salaries are modest, yet they are quite sufficient 
and make possible life most attractive because its associations, 
its opportunity for culture and its leisure for self-employment. 

The annual brand new material taken and ab- 
sorbed the schools the country without any disturbance. How 
Through what medium 

Among the immense number teachers already the work 
there are every year countless changes, promotions, retirements, 
etc. Busy teachers have little time and few facilities for the con- 
siderable task finding out what the market for teachers hope 
advancement salary, work location. Their own unaided 
efforts carry but few miles from their doorsteps while the need 
some means communication wide scope and recognized 
standing apparent. manufacturing concern not only makes 
its product but also finds market for it. The college educa- 
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tional factory takes the general attitude that manufactures the 
product but with few possible exceptions goes farther. 

How thousands these teachers, both experienced and in- 
experienced, get their positions? There educational clearing 
house through which those who want teach and those who want 
teachers can brought together. The necessity teachers brought 
into existence Teachers’ Agencies and has been the custom for 
three generations for teachers and schools get together through 
such agencies. modestly have these valuable adjuncts edu- 
worked that hardly anybody outside the field education 
has been aware their existence. Yet matter course 
teacher desiring school will first place application 
agency. The intent this paper, therefore, some extent 
clear away the fog about this business the mind the average 
person and the minds some teachers. 

Teachers’ Agencies have been successfully operated for some 
seventy years, They have stood the test time and have splen- 
didly served their purpose. Agencies are used schools from the 
university the grades, Any school officer, high low degree 
who does not avail himself Agency service some time 
overlooking considerable chance attaining the best 
results possible for the funds and equipment his disposal. 
fact the business most agencies with schools the 
very best class much greater degree than with the lower strata 
schools, which clearly proves that the best men and women 
education support and value the work done the Teachers’ Agen- 
cies. 

Through bringing about the most advantageous distribution 
possible teaching talent, the Agencies have rendered 
distinctly valuable aid raising the salaries teachers and 
getting for the school the very best available brains and personality. 
teacher several thousand miles his (or her) new position. This 
distribution the product educational institutions higher 
learning has unquestionably been the greatest value both 
schools and teachers, resulting their mutual benefit many 
ways. 

What influence could greater for any college than have 
its graduates working teachers the coming generation boys 
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and girls? Every teacher the center sphere influence not 
only for his own college but also for the cause higher education 
and better living general. advantage for the University 
Chicago, for example, have its graduates working faithfully 
the best schools all over this broad land? value for 
even this great university that every year hundreds, literally, are 
placed important positions entirely through Teachers’ Agencies 
And this the face the fact that they have valuable and 
well managed “Board Recommendations.” How can the spirit 
this university spread more advantageously? What could 
more enlightening for the young than have the college spirit 
imparted them their teachers 

The standard efficiency, truth and honesty the Teachers’ 
Agency today such that telegram will start instanter 
teacher long, expensive trip the new post without question 
and with the guarantee only that “The Agency” has requested it. 
Schools without number fill their positions with men and women 
whom they have never even heard of, much less seen, depending up- 
the Agency records and recommendations; These things are 
truth, not fiction. arrive such point efficiency, agencies 
have worked for years and have their good sense, their fidelity 
the interests all and their indefatigable energy won their 
status pure merit alone. 

The men and women who are carrying the great Teachers’ 
Agency work this country are taken from the best ranks edu- 
cation. Among them are college presidents and professors, public 
school superintendents, graduates highest and most renowned 
universities, men who have attained eminence religious work, 
successful men school book publishing work, prominent musi- 
cians, and short, persons the very highest intelligence. 

These Agencies are strong financial institutions, many them 
corporations, with branches situated cover the best advantage 
the territory they serve. These agencies are ever alert, “on the 
job,” ready telegram offer reliable aid whomsoever may 
Consider what means keep such organization 
up-to-date Agency state constant preparedness, the trained 
helpers always ready, the managerial force ever hand, willing, 
cheerful, optimistic, resourceful. Their offices are open every 
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working day the year, dull season and busy season. One 
can think nothing more nearly like this than the crew ship 
the navy which ever and always ready for “fight frolic.” 

The retainer fees, which teachers pay the evidence their 
own belief their own qualifications, are never more than two 
dollars each. These not reimburse the agency for its postage 
bill. Each manager capable holding first class posi- 
tion teacher (frequently taken directly from the ranks 
teachers). They are, therefore, paid corresponding salaries. 
The “overhead rent, salaries, postage, printing, etc., are 
enormous and the percentage profit each commission paid 
less than one-third. word, these agencies are and always have 
been, and are naturally accepted as, facts. 

generally believed the ordinary teacher that the problem 
the Teachers’ Agencies fill the vacancies which can 
recommend its candidates. The very reverse this is, fact, true. 
The problem keep active list available teachers. One 
does not see any advertisement Teachers’ Agency for 
such advertisements are always aimed the teacher. 
Any other method would “putting the cart before the horse.” 
Imagine Agency with lot vacancies for which had 
hunt the Agency not ready act once, the 
opportunity gone—lost. 

list constantly changing. teacher available today prob- 
ably will not available, month hence, having the meantime 
definitely settled some plan work study. list year old 
almost worthless, two years old—junk. the constant 
effort build and keep the grade and quality the list. 

easy see that for its own self-preservation Teacher- 
Agency must “make is, must satisfy the school 
authorities and satisfy its candidates. this, must abso- 
lutely fair, impersonal, strictly honest and even generous finan- 
cial affairs, ‘You cannot fool all the people all the time.” 
business which has been constantly before the most severe all 
critics—teachers,—for generation certainly has stood the acid 
test. 
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ASPECTS MODERN DRAMA. Frank Chandler. New York. 
The Macmillan Co. Price, $2.00 net. 

The author this substantial volume with its 494 large pages 
Professor Dean the University Cincinnati. The book grew out 
lectures, given within the last four years, Cincinnati, Columbia Uni- 
versity. affirms that: “In other department literature have 
recent developments been significant the drama.” While many 
our plays are without literary merit and most them are far inferior 
the great plays Greece and Elizabethan England, nevertheless, 
they “powerfully render the thoughts and feelings time when old 
forms are changing and the life man being reflected from new 
angles.” His method group together and carefully analyze plays 
from different writers which exemplify “conceptions and modes ex- 
pression characteristic the stage today.” begins with Ibsen, whom 
regards “as master the drama ideas,” and continues with the 
work Hauptmann, Brient, Gorky, Rostund, Sundermann, Maeterlinck, 
Strindberg, D’Annunzio, Wilde, Piners, Echegarey, Ychakher, 
Schintzler, Bornstein, Galsworthy, Barker, Hervieu, Janus, Lady Gregory, 
Yeats, Synge, and others, closing with Bernard Shaw, the representation 
the drama Satire. The subjects covered this wide array 
authors are wide human passion every form love lust, 
greed jealousy, sin cruelty crime. Mr. Chandler wields 
trenchant pen. master his subject and analyzes each play, and its 
author’s purpose writing it, clear, incisive, always interesting and 
sometimes luminous manner. 


STORIES FROM NORTHERN MYTHS. Emilie Kip Baker. New 
York. The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.25. 

These are intensely interesting tales and remarkably well told, 
one who was already the author “Stories old Greece and Rome.” 
these pages meet the old gods their warm delightful home city, 
Asgard. Here are Thor, Odin, Vile, Ve, Balder, Tyr, Fenrer, Hel, and that 
wicked one, Loki. Great and terrible deeds are recorded them. And 
mighty are those heroes Midgard, the earth, Sinfiotli; Siegmund and 
Siegfried. Fierce and bitter the strife between gods; but still more 
terrible the fierce battling between the gods and their deadly enemies, 
the frost-giants. These terrible beings lived JOtunheim, awful re- 
gion fog, and ice and Very beautiful are some these gods and 
and great and strong are the earthly warriors; but ever the 
story envy, jealousy and hatred which lead awful deeds cruelty 
and bloodshed. Yet here and there one meets strain kindness, mag- 
nanimity genuine love. read their wonderful deeds miss 
the genial glow tenderness and love which characterize the truly Di- 
vine One. How much the old world myth and reality needed him. 
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HISTORY MEXICO. Popular History the Mexican People 
from the Earliest Primitive Civilization the Present Time. Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. one volume, crown 8vo. 581 pages, uniform with re- 
trospection and New Pacific. Over 200 maps and illustrations. Price, $2.00 
net. 

Many buyers and more readers will welcome this timely volume, 
which gives the full and latest information about Mexico, which every 
American should possess view the proximity two countries 
and the certainty that the future will bring them into closer relations. 
view the many ephemeral books Mexico lately issued from the 
press, and the probability protracted struggles that quarter, with 
ever recurring fresh problems demanding for solution better knowledge 
the past, better understanding the people and how deal with 
them, the publication this work covering the entire ground, from the 
earliest records primitive ages the present time seems opportune. 
work popular form, once attractive the general reader 
and yet thoroughly done meet the requirements the man 
letters and the scholar. 

The inclusiveness the volume can inferred from the titles 
the several divisions the book, viz—1. Aboriginal; The Spanish Con- 
quest; Viceregal Rule: The Revolution; The United States 
Mexico; The Growth the Republic. All this, all that known 
the earlier periods and all that worth knowing since European oc- 
presented clear and interesting narrative form, the re- 
sult not only life-time study the author, but life-time 
studies all the authors who have ever written history any impor- 
tance, this country. chapters the book brings the 
describes the present, and contemplates the future. 


CONFESSIONS SCHOOLMASTER AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
Lewis Harley, Ph. D., Professor History the Central High School, 
Philadelphia. Lippincott Co., Price net. 

the title essay this volume Dr. Harley puts forth strong plea 
for the old, what the ultra-modernists would call old-fashioned, ideals 
education. believes that the mission the high school the ad- 
vancement learning for its own sake, the creation high, intellectual 
ideals, physical well-being, and character among its students. Conse- 
quently shows only mild toleration commercial and vocational 
schools, and deplores the tendency modify into sterile hybrids the 
subjects which underlie all sciences and professions. believes ath- 
letics conducive the physical well-being which gives one his 
ideals. these times when the great demand for efficiency, efficiency 
any cost, there must still many who will find refreshing read 
the views man who believes that humans are more than mere ma- 
chines, and that there higher end life than machine-like training. 
The ideals set forth the first essay are amplified the eight other 
papers which the book Commencement Address We- 
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Robert Ellis Thompson; Appreciation; Ranke and His Pupils; 
Gossip Library; The Deluge Books; Life Experiences Painter- 
Foet; Thoughts Memorial Day; and Germany and England. 


PLANNING AND FURNISHING THE HOME. Practical and Econom- 
ical Suggestions for the Mary Quinn, Instructor 
Design, School Household Science and Art, Pratt Institute. Harper 
Brothers, New York. $1.00 net. 

Any one who has even remote possibility building and furnish- 
ing his own home will find this little book fund valuable informa- 
tion and advice. Starting out with chapters selecting site, choosing 
style architecture and constructing the house, the author conducts 
from room room, explaining the merits the several styles fur- 
niture, and showing what fitting for each separate part the house. 
Everything about the book practical, clear and suggestive, and will 
enable the family moderate means have home beauty, distinct- 
iveness and utility. 


HANDBOOK VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Joseph Tay- 
lor, Ph. D., New York. The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Taylor one the district superintendents schools New 
York City, and author “Principles and Methods Teaching Reading,” 
ete. therefore knows whereof affirms, for has had large 
experience dealing with pupils and fitting them for their vocations 
life. shows how, nation, have drifted along, depending 
immigrants from foreign nations doing our manual work, until now our 
need urgent, and are asking how can train our youth the 
necessary work. these pages Dr. Taylor shows “how foreign nations 
and certain American communities have solved, have tried solve 
the problem vocational education.” This discussion weleome and 
will value not only students education and employers labor, 
but the generally. What says about industrial education 
England, Scotland, Germany and France interesting and instructive. 
Then there are very valuable chapters Continuation Schools, The Train- 
ing Vocational Vocational Guidance and kindred themes. 
More and more educational people must labor. The book timely and 
necessary. 


SCHOOL TRAINING DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. Henry 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. World Book Co. Price, ninety 
cents. 

This another volume the admirable “School Efficiency Series”, ed- 
ited Professor Paul Hanus Harvard University. Mr. Goddard 
director the Department Research the training school for feeble- 
minded children, Vineland, New Jersey. deals primarily with con- 
ditions New York City, but his observations and suggestions are 
worthy careful consideration school and other authorities, and 
should lead action every city our nation. finds least 15,000 
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these children the schools New York, most them getting little 
good now taught and drag on, and menace to, fifty times their num- 
ber. would have them carefully examined and put schools, col- 
onies themselves, under wise supervision and expert teachers. 
uses the Binet tests sure, almost infallible, guide, deciding 
whether child defective. children divides into three classes; 
the lowest, idiots; the next, imbeciles, and the highest, morons, 
would have the teachers spend practically all their time giving them 
manual training. raises the question preventing their reproducing 
their kind, even sterilization, The subject great importance, and 
this book throws not little light upom it. 


HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, Frank Ballou. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. World Book Co. Price, $1.50. 

Here new volume the “School Efficiency edited 
Professor Paul Hanus, the Joseph Lee Fellow for Research Edu- 
Harvard University. clear, brief, business-like and vigor- 
ously constructive study high school organization applied New 
York City. But his and there are many them, and 
they are searching, judicious and very suggestive, will apply other 
cities and should carefully considered all school authorities. The 
twenty high schools greater New York contained (in 1911) 1,429 
teachers and 39,389 pupils. The largest, the DeWitt Clinton had 3,169 
pupils one building. advises against buildings for more than 1,500, 
and against the system annexes, which found 9,050 receiving in- 
struction, His reasons therefor are cogently stated. condemns the 
old blank defective and prepared new one which should great 
service widely used. fact the careful study what here offered 
ought prove real service and benefit forward the work 
the high school not only New York, but throughout the country. 


PHILOSOPHY: WHAT IT? Zevons. New York. 
Putnam’s Sons Price, $1.00 net. 

Dr. Zevons Professor Philosophy the University Durham 
and author such books “Personality,” “Comparative Religion,” and 
“The Idea God Early Religions.” This brief volume, 167 small pages, 
contains five lectures language, intended bring out the 
meaning question—Philosophy: What it? These form five chap- 
ters Philosophy and Science, Materialism and Idealism, Scepticism 
Philosophy, Philosophy Practice and Personality and the Whole. They 
were delivered before class working men and women, who were not 
only interested but were led debate the question. shows that 
our experience find not only matter, not only sensations, but knowl- 
edge and existence, action and will. The one perfect personality God. 
Time, space and matter are abstractions, reality process, only 
God whole. Experience, whole, has meaning, because 
are free agents and our hearts and actions ought draw near Him, 
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who the perfect Personality. illuminating discussion and will 
good. 


PROBLEMS CONDUCT. Durant Drake. Boston. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Price, $1.75. 

This thoroughly readable book and great deals 
happy way, but with great moral earnestness and insight with the vital 
problems which concern the welfare,—physical, mental, moral—of the in- 
dividual, the community, the state. The author, Dr. Drake, asso- 
ciate Professor Ethics and Philosophy Religion Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. These 455 pages are divided into thirty chapters under such head- 
ings as: The Origin Personal Morality, the Basis Right and Wrong, 
The Meaning Duty, Health and Efficiency, The Alcohol Problem, Chas- 
tity and Marriage, Culture and Art, Patriotism and World Peace, Social 
Alleviation, Industrial Wrongs, Liberty and Law, and The Future the 
Race. clear, carefully-reasoned, thought-provoking book. 
full sentences give pause, this: “In England one-sixth 
the population, and this the least desirable sixth, producing half 
the coming generation.” welcome this book. There great need 
such sane, vigorous, helpful discussions the great problems life. 


DAILY ENGLISH LESSONS. Books and Willis Wilcox, 
Ph. D., Professor English, Maryland State Normal School. Lip- 
pincott Co. Price: Book cents. Book cents. 

striking feature this series books that its arrangement 
harmony with the report the Committee Grammatical Nomen- 
clature, appointed the This makes the book quite 
date and entire accord with the reports issued Associations lan- 
guage teaching. Dr. has assembled choice material illustrate 
his development the subject; has thrown the work the study 
almost entirely upon the pupil, and has combined oral and written lan- 
guage most judiciously. The books are profusely illustrated with choice 
half-tones from the masters. 


Periodical Notes 


January The Century continues its discussions the larger issues the 
war, authorities. Edwin Davies Schoonmaker presents with sympathy and large gen- 
eral understanding the position Russia and her desire, Germany’s, for place 
the sun.’’ Estelle Loomis, whose stories the theatre have arovsed much attention, 
and who now the wife Gelett Burgess, tells spirited and vivid paragraphs Paris 
she saw the outbreak the war. Orth describes The Soul the 
French’’, and draws picture Old Paris and New France. 

the Atlantic Monthly for Washington Gladden discusses matters peren- 
nial interest: The support parochial schools, and the future religious education, un- 
der the title Religion and Schools. 

The special feature the National for January Affairs 
which Joe Mitchell Chapple chronicles the holiday features social life 
affected the death Mrs. Wilson, wife the President, the war Europe, and the 
still unsettled problems diplomacy and legislation. 

the January St. Nicholas find the third the twelve Frances 


Hodgson Burnette’s The Lost Prince’’. This fascinating story was suggested 


Burnette certain Servian legends told her Servian friend. 

The North American Review begins the celebration its centenary with the January 
number, and proposes continue throughout the year. Notable reading this issue 
From Madison Fighting Philosophy ’’, The Official Fault-finder ’’, 

Nature lovers will find the Magazine and Life for January 
most enticing article Horace McFarland Growing 
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